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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Cnmwumnner  nf  Wild  Life  avd  Finhrrir, 
nf    Lfimaiawn 


HY  NOT  take  a  boy  fishing? 
Before  answering  that  question  perhaps  it  would  be   bi 

What  IS  a  boy? 

The  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  one  of  it     publical 

defined  a  boy  thusly: 

Between   the   innocence   of   babyhood   and   the   dignity   of   manhood   we   find   a 
delightful  creature  called  a  boy.   Boys  come   in   assorted    sizes,   weigh! 
but  all  boys  have  the  same  creed:  To  enjoy  every  second  of  every  minute  of 
hour  of  every  day  and  to  protest  with  noise      (their  only  weapon)    when  th( 
minute  is  finished  and  the  adult  males  pack  them  off  to  bed  at  night. 

Boys  are  found  everywhere — on  top  of,  underneath,  inside  of,  climbing  on, 
swinging  from,  running  around,  or  jumping  to.  Mothers  love  them,  little  girls  hate 
them,  older  sisters  and  brothers  tolerate  them,  adults  ignore  them,  and  Heaven 
protects  them.  A  boy  is  Truth  with  dirt  on  its  face,  Beauty  with  a  cut  on  its  finger. 
Wisdom  with  bubble  gum  in  his  hair,  and  the  Hope  of  the  future  with  a  frog  in  his 
pocket. 

A  boy  is  a  composite — he  has  the  appetite  of  a  horse,  the  digestion  of  a  sword 
swallower,  the  energy  of  a  pocket-size  atomic  bomb,  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  the  lungs 
of  a  dictator,  the  imagination  of  a  Paul  Bunyan,  the  shyness  of  a  violet,  the  audacity 
of  a  cracker,  and  when  he  makes  something  he  has  five  thumbs  on  each  hand. 

He  likes  ice  cream,  knives,  saws,  Christmas,  comic  books,  the  boy  across  the 
street,  woods,  water  (in  its  natural  habitat),  large  animals.  Dad.  trains,  Saturday 
mornings,  and  fire  engines.  He  is  not  much  for  Sunday  School,  company,  schools, 
books  without  pictures,  music  lessons,  neckties,  barbers,  girls,  overcoats,  adults, 
or  bedtime. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise,  or  so  late  to  supper.  Nobody  else  gets  so  much 
fun  out  of  trees,  dogs,  and  breezes.  Nobody  else  can  cram  into  one  pocket  a  rusty 
knife,  a  half-eaten  apple,  3  feet  of  string,  an  empty  marble  sack.  2  gum  drops, 
and  6  cents. 

A  boy  is  a  magical  creature — you  can  lock  him  out  of  your  workshop,  but 
you  can't  lock  him  out  of  your  heart.  Might  as  well  give  up — he  is  your  captor,  your 
jailer,  your  boss,  and  your  master — a  freckle-faced,  pint-sized,  cat-chasing  bundle 
of  noise.  But  when  you  come  home  at  night  with  only  the  shattered  pieces  of  your 
hopes  and  dreams,  he  can  mend  them  like  new  with  the  two  magic  words — 
"Hi  Dad!" 

And  we  might  add  that  he  is  the  conservationist  of  tomorrow  on  which  will 
depend  the  fate  of  this  world's  fish  and  game  .  .  .  all  our  natural  wildlife  for  that 
matter. 

So  take  him  fishing!  Aside  from  the  delight  it  will  afford  him.  you'll  find 
your  own  pleasure  more  than  doubled  in  watching  him.  his  enthusiasm,  his  natural 
bent  for  burbling  endeavor,  his  embryonic  sportsmanship,  and  bis  wide-eyed  tribute 
to  your  own  prowess  as  an  angler. 

Take  a  boy  fishing  .  .  .  teach  him  to  fish,  and  you  can  quit  worrying  about  the 
man  into  which  he'll  develop.  Interest  a  boy  in  fishing  and  hunting  and  you  can 
forget  his  exposure  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Teach  him  good  sportsmanship  and 
you'll  teach  him  to  become  a  true  conservationist. 


DO  YOU  LIKE   PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  <rame  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing;  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


BACK-COUNTRY  BASS 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  it's  a  curious  quirk  of 
man's  imagination — or  perhaps  lack  of  it — 
the  way  he  can  let  high-powered  advertis- 
ing lead  him  by  the  nose.  The  reason  it's 
so  curious  to  me  is  that  I  am  so  often  led. 

Take  fishing,  for  example.  Somebody 
catches  some  lunkers  in  a  certain  place 
that  happens  to  be  in  highly  advertised 
resort  country.  What  happens?  The  press 
agents  take  up  the  cry,  and  bang!  From 
then  on  we  all  burn  our  tires  trying  to 
get  there.  And  in  the  process  we  go  zoom- 
ing right  by  waters  nobody  ever  heard  of 
that  have  the  ones  you're  headed  for  beat 
three  ways  from  nothing.  Especially  in  the 
South,  if  you  happen  to  be  going  bass 
fishing. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  I  got  mixed  up 
in  this  back-country  bass  bonanza.  Some- 
body had  sent  me  some  glowing  literature 
about  a  place  where  they  were  bigger  than 
anywhere  else,  and  if  you  didn't  catch 
them  quick  they'd  get  mad  and  come  out 
after  you — or  so  the  literature  sounded. 
Naturally,  being  a  fisherman,  I  believed  it. 

In  a  little  town  nobody  except  the  local 
folks  ever  heard  of,  my  car  up  and  quit. 


By  Byron  W.  Dalrymple 

(Reprinted  from  April,  1950,  Issue  of 
"FIELD  AND  STREAM") 


While  a  mechanic  tested  its  heart  and  lungs 
I  paced  uneasily.  At  last  he  grinned  and 
said,  "Reckon  we  can  have  her  in  fix  right 
quick,  mister." 

"How  quick  is  right  quick?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "a  couple  of  days.  It  ain't 
anything  especially  serious." 

While  the  shock  was  wearing  off  I  suc- 
ceeded in  chewing  one  fingernail  down  to 
the  second  joint  and  was  just  starting  on 
the  next  when  a  gray-haired  local  character 
shuffled  up  to  me  and  said,  "A  Yankee, 
ain't  you,  son?" 

"That's  right." 

'Trouble  with  you  Yankees,  you're  too 
nervous.  Gonna  have  that  arm  ct  plumb 
off  at  the  shoulder  if  you  don't  settle  down. 
Even  makes  me  nervous." 

He  was  exaggerating.  A  guy  like  that 
couldn't  get  nervous  if  he  tried. 


"Man  like  you,"  he  continued,  "oughta 
be  out  quail  huntin'.  Yore  health's  like  to 
be  ruint,  waitin'  around  here." 

When  I  looked  at  him  this  time,  he  was 
slyly  grinning  an  invitation. 

That  afternoon,  after  a  good  quail  shoot, 
he  and  I  were  resting  beside  a  back- 
country  road  and  chewing  the  fat.  Nat- 
urally the  conversation  turned  to  bass  fish- 
ing; I  saw  to  that.  Even  though  his  quail 
medicine  had  settled  me  down.  Finally  I 
hauled  out  the  folder  about  the  place  for 
which  I  was  headed. 

I  was  just  getting  nicely  worked  up 
when  I  noticed  that  my  audience  was  not 
impressed  by  these  long-famous  place 
names,  and  didn't  seem  to  care  a  hoot.  To 
make  it  worse,  as  I  paused  for  breath  he 
said,  chewing  a  dead  grass  stalk:  "We've 
got  some  pretty  fair  bass  fishing  of  our 
own.    We  call  'em  trout  around  here." 

I  asked  where,  expecting  he'd  name 
some  piece  of  water  at  least  Isnown,  or 
on  the  map. 

"Oh,  there's  several  spring  ponds  and 
a  couple  of  sloughs  back  yonder,"  he  ex- 
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One   of  the   kind  of  scenes   in   which    Mr.   Dalrymple   found   such   thrilling   sport. 


plained,  "where  we  do  right  well  'most  any 
time  of  year." 

At  that  moment  an  old  car  hauled  up 

by  us.  The  occupant,  a  typical  liack-coun- 
try  farmer,  got  out.    "Any  birds,  boys?" 

I  noted  an  old  casting  rod  sticking  up 
in  the  back  seat.  My  friend  replied,  "A 
few  birds,  Joe.     How's  the  fishing?" 

"W-e-1-1,"  says  Joe,  "that  spring  pond  in 
the  woods  ain't  right.  It's  roily.  But  tishin's 
right  smart  on  the  slough.  I  taken  me 
about  ten  in  about  two  hours.  I'd  call  that 
average." 

"How'd  they  run?" 

"W-e-1-1,"  says  Joe,  "not  big.  But  not 
bad.  Smallest  go  'bout  three  pound.  Big- 
gest mebbe  five." 

My    eyes   were    popping.    "What   kind?" 

"Trout,"  says  Joe. 

I  was  incredulous.  "You  mean  to  tell 
me  you  just  casually  go  fishing  anytime 
you  feel  like  and  catch  ten  bass  as  big 
as  that  in  two  hours?" 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  and 
grinned.  "W-e-1-1,"  says  Joe,  "I  reckon 
there's  several  left  in  that  slough.  Hit 
ain't  like  to  be  disfurnished  in  a  hurry. 
And  I  reckon  the  right  plug  slung  in  the 
right  place  might  coax  'em  just  about  any 
old  time."  He  turned  back  toward  his  car. 
"Could  I  carry  you  boys  some  place?" 

He  could  have  carried  me  right  to  that 
slough  and  left  me  for  a  month.  I  was 
suddenly  thinking  about  days  I'd  spent  on 
highly  publicized  places  working  my  arm 
off  without  a  smell — and  paying  plenty  for 
the  expedition,  too.  Not  that  those  places 
didn't  have  bass,  and  a  perfect  right  to 
fame.  But  how  come  nobody  ever  heard 
of  this  Southern  slough  if  it  was  that  good? 

I  didn't  "rightly"  care  then  whether  my 
car  got  "back  in  fix"  in  a  hurry  or  not. 
Next  morning  my  new-found  friend  and  I 
were  pushing  his  long,  skinny  old  home- 
made boat  out  among  the  cypresses  in  that 
slough.  It  was  a  nippy  morning  with  a 
light  breeze  brushing  the  water.  I  tied 
on  a  surface  plug  and  had  at  it  immedi- 
ately. After  half  an  hour,  during  which 
my  partner  did  not  fish,  I  was  beginning  to 
suspect  that   I   had   been   taken  in. 

Finally  my  host  suggested  casually, 
"They're  down  a  few  feet  this  chilly 
mornin'.  Don't  mean  to  be  tellin'  you  how 
to  fish,  but  you  should  ought  to  use  a 
divin'  plug  and  whack  it  right  in  among 
the  trees — down  along  the  weeds." 

I  tried  it,  but  perhaps  a  bit  listlessly. 
I  should  have  had  my  heart  in  what  I  was 
doing.  The  plug  hit,  dived  as  I  began  to 
retrieve,  made  a  sashay  around  the  end 
of  a  weed-covered  sunken  log — and  stopped 
with  a  jolt  that  *ery  nearly  took  the  rod 
from  my  cold  hands.  The  fish  came  straight 
up  and  broke  the  surface  with  a  tail- 
whacking  smash  before  I  could  recover. 
My  cast  had  been  short.  He  emerged 
within  eight  feet  of  the  boat,  his  great 
mouth  wide  and  his  gills   flaring  crimson. 


The  plug  ua     i  In  own  powerfully  clear,  anil 

banged  againsl  the  side  of  the  boat.    With 

a  splash  the  bass  headed   for  home. 

I  just  >al  there  staling.  Lord,  what  a 
fish!  What  would  he  have  weighed'.'  Then 
I  heard  my  friend  saying  calmly,  "Can't 
hook  any  more  until  you  get  your  plug 
in  the  water,  y'know." 

"Come  on!"  I  yelped.  "Let's  get  at  this 
thing.  Get  your  rod  out!"  Frantically  I 
began  reeling  in  the  plug. 


fi  iend  '.••.•■  n'l   nci  ■.  •■  .     "I  here's 

Mm..-  foi   me,"  !■•  Icon  I'll 

'I  ii  in  bau 

ain't   goin'   any  .'.  I 

Within    11,. 

'•'■  ildi  i  ba  ii  In!"/  I'y  e  •  ■■•-:  known.  I  for- 
got the  cold  and  mj  n  in  b  I  ge\  .  I  shot 
the  plug  into  the  I  h  short 

casts  and  manipulated  it  around  the 
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Tha  author,  Byron   Dalrympla,  and  a  aoaciman  of  baas  caught  in  "back  country.' 


I  don't  recall  how  many  strikes  I  had,  or 
how  many  bass  I  lost.  But  there  were 
several  beauties  in  the  boat,  and  if  I  had 
lost  them  all  the  experience  would  have 
been  worth  it. 

Finally  I  took  over  at  the  paddle,  and 
as  my  host  did  his  stuff  I  asked,  "Are 
there  many  spots  like  this  in  this  neck  of 
the  woods?" 

"I  reckon  there's  several." 

"How  many  would  you  say?" 

"Well,  son,"  he  said,  "how  would  I 
know?  Hundreds,  likely,  if  you  count  the 
spring  ponds,  the  sloughs,  the  rivers.  No- 
body much  ever  fishes  'em  except  them  as 
live  close  along  the  back  woods.  If  you 
think  this  is  fishin',  you  should  see  it  in 
the  spring  when  they're  surface  feedin'  in 
the  shallows.  Then  they  really  bust  a  plug. 
I  taken  fifteen  bass  from  a  little  pond  near 
my  place  one  mornin'  a  year  ago,  not  a 
one  under  three  pounds,  biggest  one  nine. 
Wasn't  out  but  a  short  while." 

Well,  I  had  learned  something,  that's 
sure.  But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  Now 
the  tale  jumps  several  months  in  time. 
Toward  spring  my  wife  and  I,  staying  in 
Sarasota,  Florida,  began  to  plan  a  trip,  a 
long  trip  specifically  devoted  to  Southern 
back-country  bass. 

"We'll  skip  the  famous  spots,"  we  said, 
"and  find  out  how  the  other  half  fishes 
here  in  the  deep  South." 

That  Southern  "other  half,"  we  now 
know,  has  real  cause  to  laugh  heartily  at 
sportsmen  the  country  over.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  deep  South  back-country 
definitely  has  the  best  bass  fishing  in  the 
U.   S.,   bar  none.    This,   of  course,   is  true 

Take  a  boy  fishing 


of  all  Southern  States.  There  are  hundreds 
of  small  lakes  and  ponds  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  by  tourist,  but  bass  fishing  has  in 
general  been  much  publicized.  It's  states 
like  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  that  intrigue  me  most,  for  they 
are  unquestionably  some  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunity states  for  anglers  today,  and  yet 
little  is  known  about  what  they  offer  along 
their  back  roads.  In  a  way,  I  can't  blame 
their  people  for  keeping  quiet. 

Indeed,  as  we  traveled  and  looked  and 
fished,  dodging  the  well-known  spots,  I 
kept  thinking  of  the  many  times  I've  heard 
anglers  bemoaning  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  back-country  left  these  days,  nor  any 
fishing  "like  Granddad  knew."  Nonsense! 
These  unpublicized  Southern  States  have 
enough  bass  fishing  so  close  to  virgin  and 
so  completely  unknown  nationally  that  it 
could  give  pleasure  to  a  million  vacation 
anglers  annually  for  years  and  hardly  more 
than  dust  off  the  bloom.  Bass  fishing  in 
the  deep  South  hasn't  really  been  dis- 
covered as  yet. 

Across  the  southern  Georgia  line  into 
Alabama,  we  stumbled  upon  a  gold  mine. 
On  a  certain  little  side  road  there  were 
great  gum   trees  and   magnolias,   fabulous 


C.  O.  Brown,  state  secretary  of  the  Wildlife  Federation,  back  row,  left  to  right,  and  Martin 
Shevenin,  state  president,  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  officers  of  the  newly-organized 
Natchitoches  Parish  Junior  Wildlife  group  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Natchitoches  Recrea- 
tion Center.  Receiving  congratulations  are  left  to  right,  Charles  King,  treasurer,  Peyton 
Williams,  secretary,  Paul  Miller,  vice-president,  and  Albert  Winbarg,  president.  Natchi- 
toches Wildlife  Association  President  Forest  Hedges  beams  his  approval  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Hedges  president  at  the  organizational  meeting  and  fish-fry  which  attracted  a  large 
number  of  adults  and  youths.  Brief  talks  by  Lester  Hughes  on  the  Sibley  Lake  project 
and  hunting  and  fishing  tips  by  Albert  Winbarg,  Sr.  plus  a  movie  on  duck  hunting  in 
South    Louisiana  followed  the  fish  supper.  (Uhrbach  photo) 


oaks — and  suddenly  a  beautiful  little  lake 
hidden  behind  moss-hung  cypresses.  I  was 
told  that  wild  turkeys  consorted  here  in 
the  swamp  and  forest  in  goodly  numbers. 
Coots  by  hundreds,  water-turkeys,  the  sad- 
crying  limpkins  which  once  were  on  the 
game  list  swarmed  along  the  swampy  lake- 
shore.  That  night  water  birds  of  every 
size  and  kind  filled  the  eerie  dark  with  un- 
earthly  screaming. 

Some  local  fishermen,  getting  started 
before  dawn,  awoke  us.  By  the  time  we 
were  through  a  dawn  breakfast  and  ready 
to  try  our  luck  they  were  coming  back 
in  with  their  old  scow.  "See  that  big 
cypress  down  the  shore  there?"  one  of 
them  said  to  me.  "We  just  went  that  far 
and  back."  They  had  in  the  boat  eight  fish 
that  totaled  40  pounds! 

They  had  with  them  a  negro  lad  who 
had  handled  the  boat.  Since  we  were  pre- 
paring to  cast  from  shore,  they  offered 
their  boat  and  we  made  a  deal  with  the 
lad  to  guide  us.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  of  few  words — possibly  one  an  hour. 
But  he  certainly  knew  how  to  handle  a 
boat,  and  he  knew  where  the  fish  were. 
Without  a  word  he  paddled  us  up  a  cypress- 
hidden  creek  and  into  a  lost  swamp  in- 
habited only  by  bullfrogs  and  wood  ibises, 
as  wild,  unfished  a  spot  as  I've  ever  seen. 

He  seemed  annoyed  to  find  that  a  pair 
of  fishermen  in  a  canoe,  obviously  stran- 
gers to  these  parts,  had  found  the  swamp. 
They  had  been  fishing  with  bugs  and  were 
on  their  way  out. 

"Any  luck?"  I  called. 

They  had  been  in  the  swamp  an  hour, 
they    said.    They    had    twelve    bass,    the 


largest  I  would  have  guessed  at  around 
4  pounds. 

Our  guide  seemed  disdainful.  After  we 
had  passed  he  announced,  "Gotta  have 
big  bait  if  y'  want  big  fish."  He  pointed 
to  a  surface  plug  of  mine,  then  to  a  huge 
old  cypress  hole,  and  said,  "Yonder." 

That  was  good  enough  for  me.  Any 
back-country  negro  can  tell  you  more  about 
Southern  fishing,  if  you'll  let  him,  than 
most  magaine  experts.  I  hooked  on  the 
plug  and  bounced  it  off  the  cypress  hole. 
The  moment  it  hit  the  water  there  was 
tremendous  explosion.  Then  the  fireworks, 
with  a  grizzled  old  tail-walker  practically 
ripping  my  tackle  apart.  A  flock  of  ibises 
went  up,  squawking  and  noisily  flapping 
through  the  moss-covered  trees. 

"Duck!"  cautioned  the  guide. 

I  ducked  as  the  boat  moved  slightly 
under  a  branch,  looked  up  to  see  a  huge 
wasps'  nest  the  lad  had  kept  me  from 
batting  with  my  head — and  my  fish  was 
gone.  But  what  did  it  matter?  We  tossed 
plugs  frantically,  and  the  explosive  strikes 
were  routine.  For  some  reason,  perhaps 
our  excitement,  added  to  the  very  crowded 
quarters     and     the     shallow,     debris-filled 

Take  a  boy  fishing 


waters,  we  managed  to  lose  every  good 
fish.  I'm  certain  we  hung  a  couple  of  7 
pounds  or  more,  but  we  brought  to  boat 
a  nice  mess  of  eating-sized  bass.  And  at 
last,  as  the  sun  came  up  hot  over  the 
timber-line  and  shut  off  the  feeding  spree, 
we  went  in,  tired,  content  and  rather  awed 
by  what  the  lad  had  shown  us. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


APPROACH  TO  YOUTH 


Recognizing  that  the  future  of  hunting 
and  fishing  depends  largely  upon  the 
proper  education  of  youth  in  the  conser- 
vation and  restoration  of  wildlife  re- 
sources, the  Wisconsin  Conservation  De- 
partment has  inaugurated  a  multiphase 
program  which  represents  a  refreshing  and 
common  sense  approach  to  the  problem  of 
creating  a  more  constructive  interest  in 
that   state's    out-of-doors. 

Under  the  leadership  of  George  S.  Had- 
land,  the  department's  director  of  law 
enforcement,  an  in-training  youth  educa- 
tion program  was  conducted  among  the 
game  and  fish  wardens  last  January.  In- 
struction covered  lecture  work  with  youth 
groups,  in  schools,  churches,  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  procedure  for  field  trips, 
methods  of  teaching  safe  gun  handling 
afield  and  at  home,  the  showing  of  educa- 
tional movies,  etc. 

The  effect  of  this  "approach  to  youth" 
is  far-reaching,  according  to  department 
officials.  Once  the  boy  is  interested  in 
wildlife  restoration  work,  the  shooting 
sports  or  nature  study,  he  naturally  dis- 
cusses his  activities  at  home.  Result:  the 
lessons  he  has  learned  are  absorbed  by 
his  elders  and  the  entire  family  becomes 
conscious  of  the  need  for  conservation  and 
better  sportsmanship.  The  widespread  in- 
terest among  the  boys  and  girls  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  work  of  the  wardens  is 
evidenced  in  the  many  game  and  fish 
restoration  programs,  winter  feeding  proj- 
ects and  safe  gun  handling  campaigns  the 
youths  themselves  have  inaugurated 
throughout  the  state. 

In  dealing  with  the  youthful  law  viola- 
tor, education,  rather  than  punishment,  is 
the  theme  of  the  warden.  The  boy  is  not 
taken  into  court  and  fined.  The  warden 
talks  to  him,  explaining  the  value  of  wild- 
life and  the  necessity  for  its  protection, 
the  reasons  for  having  conservation  laws 
and  the  need  for  their  enforcement.  The 
warden  lays  the  case  before  the  boy's 
parents  and  suggests  to  them  that  they 
arrange  to  have  the  youngster  join  a  local 
youth  conservation  organization  or  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

The  boy's  name  is  sent  in  to  Director 
Hadland,  who  places  it  in  a  special  youth 
file,  and  writes  the  youngster  a  long 
friendly  letter  about  wildlife  restoration 
and  sportsmanship,  sending  him  literature 
on  conservation,  safe  gun  handling  fish- 
ing, boat  handling,  etc. 

The  warden,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
checks  on  the  youngster's  activities  from 
time  to  time,  invites  him  to  go  along  on 
some  of  his  field  trips  and  makes  mem- 
bership in  some  organization  devoted  to 
outdoor  activities,  attractive  to  the  youth. 
The  entire  program,  according  to  Wis- 
consin officials,  is  working  out  very  suc- 
cessfully to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
youth,    adult,    landowner   and   wildlife    ad- 


ministrator. Wisconsin's  young  sportsmen 
are  getting  a  much  broader  concept  of 
the  over-all  wildlife  picture  and  are  aiding 
in  the  development  of  better  sportsmen- 
farmer  relationships.  And  through  their 
many  varied  programs  they  arc  planning 
for  the  future. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

Canadians  Report 
Brant  Comeback 

Reports  from  Canada  indicate  that  brant 
is  staging  a  strong  comeback  after  its  close 
brush  with  extermination  a  few  years  ago, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

Large  flocks  of  the  dark-colored  birds, 
midway  in  size  between  ducks  and  greese, 


migrated     northward     along     the-      Buy     of 

Funds  this  spring  on  then-  wuy  to  nub- 
Aiiir  breeding  grounds,  New  Brunswick 
game  officials  ■  epoi '  that  flocks  numbered 
in  the  thousands  and  that  brant  were  more 
numerous  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1930*8,  Key  to  the  re  oration  lic»  in  the 
recovery  of  the  marine  eelgrass,  a  staple 
food  of  the  brant,  after  its  depletion  by  a 
disease  epidemic  which  ;dl  but  wiped  out 
ancestral   feeding  grounds. 

A  cooperative  planting  program  has  been 

conducted    for   several    years    by    tie 

and    Wildlife    Service,    Ducks    Unlimited, 

the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and 
the  various  Atlantic  Statei  and  provinces 
within  the  range  of  the  brant  to  n 
depleted  grass  beds.  While  this  program 
has  speeded  the  process  of  restoration,  re- 
covery of  the  brant  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  some  of  the  eelgrass  had  not 
survived  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic. 


"TAKE  A  BOY  A-FISHING!" 


IVlOST  every  outdoorsman  has  been  urged  to  "take  a  boy  a-fishing'  during  some 
time  in  his  life.  The  main  idea  is  to  get  a  junior  Waltonian  started  on  the  correct 
path  of  outdoor  appreciation  and  to  add  a  stalwart  to  the  ranks  ot  good  conservation. 
More  often  than  not  the  urging  is  unnecessary  because  most  good  fathers,  grand- 
fathers  and  "uncles"  enjov  taking  youngsters  along  on  fishing  junkets.  It  s  just  like 
bread  and  butter,  or  ham  and  eggs — a  boy  and  the  out-of-doors.  In  the  photo  ai 
enthusiastic  group  of  Shreveport,  La.,  sportsmen  prepare  to  give  battle  to  the  tinny 
gamesters. 

LEFT  TO  RIGHT  are  M.  L.  Spence,  known  as  "dean  of  Shreveport  anglermen" 
and  caster  par  excellence;  voung  Gene  Rickey,  who  is  fast  becoming  an  exhibition 
caster-  his  grandfather,  Annuitant  K.  B.  Charlton,  recently  retired  superintendent 
at  Haynesville,  La.,  and  Gene's  dad.  Bob  Rickey,  having  trouble  selecting  the  right 
lure  from  his  tackle-kit. 

Fisherman  Charlton  has  been  looking  forward  a  long  time  to  the  day  when 
Grandson  Gene  would  go  fishing  with  him.  He  was  the  first  to  arouse  Genes  interest 
in  fishing  and  bought  his  first  rod  and  reel.  He  taught  the  young  man  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  casting  and  Gene's  persistent  back-yard  cast  gave  him  skill.  Then 
along  same  cast-wise  M.  L.  Spence  to  teach  Gene  the  twists  of  trick  casting  which 
he  now  does  for  the  entertainment  of  friends.  Gene's  dad,  Bob,  following  in  his  son  s 
boot-steps  has  become  a  follower  of  the  casting  rod  and  is  graduated  from  the  enne- 
pole  division  They  made  good  catches  this  day  and  many  other  pleasant  .lays  under 
the  Southern  sun.  It's  a  cinch  that  there  is  no  better  way  "to  sh  ■  •  a  young  and  sturdy 
oak"  than  with  the  merry  company  of  friendly  fishermen.   Real  outdoorsmen. 


SOUTHPAW  REELS  NOW 


T, 


HE  "Southpaw"  angler,  who  has  cussed 
his  awkward  casting  with  a  reel  designed 
for  right-handed  plug  fiingers,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  among  the  several  new  models 
recently  added  to  the  line  of  Shakespeare 
famous  fishing  reels  is  a  left  hand  model 
of  the  Criterion  DeLuxe  level-winding  reel. 
Other  reels  added  include  a  salt  water 
model  of  the  Marhoff,  a  new  standard 
Service  reel  equipped  with  a  leather  thumb 
brake,  two  new  "200  yard"  capacity  Serv- 
ice reels  and  a  low-priced  all  metal  level- 
winding  reel,  the  Deuce,  returned  to  the 
line   by  popular  demand. 

"Lefty"  will  be  pleased  to  hear  too 
that  he  can  use  the  Criterion  DeLuxe  for 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing.  Its  out- 
standing features  are  a  lightweight  Stain- 
less Steel  spool  with  plastic  snap-on  arbor, 
never-lose  quick  take  down  pillar  screws, 
large  bell-shaped  handle  grips  and  a  fine 
adjustable  casting  drag.  The  reel  is  within 
the  price  reach  of  any  angler  too!  The 
Shakespeare  Company  says  that  if  your 
local  dealer  does  not  have  a  left-handed 
Criterion  in  stock,  the  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  put  through  a  special  order  for  it. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  skilled  caster 
and  expert  angler  who  wants  a  reel  of  the 


Marhoff  type  for  both  fresh  water  and 
light,  sporty  salt  water  angling,  Shake- 
speare has  built  the  Salt  Water  Marhoff. 
Distinctively  styled  along  the  lines  of 
the  standard  Marhoff,  it  has  a  black 
anodized  Stainless  Steel  head  cap.  One  of 
its  many  features  is  the  "Automatic 
Thumb"  designed  for  continuous  use  while 
casting. 

For  salt  water  and  heavy  duty  fresh 
water  fishing,  four  different  Service  reels 
are  in  the  Shakespeare  line  up  for  1950. 
Two  of  these  are  new  "200  yard"  capacity 
reels  with  half  inch  wider  spools  than  the 
two  standard  Service  reel  models.  In  both 
standard  and  "200  yard"  capacity  models, 
one  reel  is  equipped  with  a  leather  thumb 
brake  while  its  popularly  priced  companion 
has  a  star  drag  and  non-reversing  crank. 
All  four  models  are  of  the  three  unit 
take-down  type  with  buffed  chrome  finish 
and  extra  large  bell-shaped  handle  grips. 
Shakespeares  say  that  in  capacity  tests 
conducted  on  these  reels,  20%  greater  line 
carrying  capacity  was  obtained  by  using 
their  new  pre-stretched  Nylon  Squidding 
Line. 

For  the  occasional  fishermen,  vacationist 
or  youngsters,  the  Deuce  has  been  returned 


by  popular  request  to  the  line  of  Shake- 
speare fishing  reels.  It  is  an  all  metal  reel 
of  heavy  nickeled  brass  with  satin  circle 
finish.  A  4-gear  train  assures  a  smooth 
level  line  instead  of  the  wide  "Kite  wind 
found  on  most  low-priced  reels.  Construc- 
tion is  of  the  popular  three-unit  take- 
down type. 

These  new  reels  are  now  available  at 
sporting  goods  dealers  featuring  the  line 
of  Shakespeare  fined  fishing  tackle. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 


"I  eta  read  everything  but  the  top  two  line*.* 


BIRD  BANDING 


By  William  Shepherd 


The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Louisiana  Ornithological  society,  and  of 
course,  all  other  ornithological  societies, 
bird  clubs,  students  of  bird  life,  and  just 
plain  bird  lovers,  would  like  for  the  public 
to  know  more  about  the  vast  number  of 
birds   that  wear   bands. 

Banded  birds  are  those  which  have  had 
a  small  aluminum  ring  put  around  one  leg, 
just  above  the  foot.  This  ring,  or  band, 
bears  a  number.  The  band,  of  proper  size 
for  the  particular  species  of  bird  con- 
cerned, has  been  fitted  and  placed  on 
the  bird  leg  by  a  "bird-bander"  or  "co- 
operator"  who  is  a  competent  student  of 
bird  life  and  authorized  by  permit  from  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
respective  state  wildlife  authorities. 

Bird  banding  has  been  done  by  these 
volunteer  co-operators  and  administered 
by  federal  authorities  since  the  year  1920 
up  to  the  end  of  1945  nearly  five  million 
birds  had  been  banded  under  permit  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada;  and  from  these, 
more  than  300,000  usable  return  record  had 
been  reported.  Last  year,  alone,  more  than 
287,000  birds  were  banded.  The  list  would 
include  almost  any  kind  of  bird  called  to 
mind. 

Birds  are  banded  chiefly  at  banding  sta- 
tions, which  may  be  small  protected  yards, 
or  more  pretentious  park-like  areas.  At 
these  stations,  wild  birds  are  offered  pro- 
tection and  food.  Often,  it  is  surprising — 
the  response  which  these  wild  creatures 
give  in  return  for  just  a  small  bit  of  pro- 
tection and  food.  By  traps  of  various  suit- 
able designs,  which  are  baited  with  grains, 
fruits,     bread,    etc.,     birds    are     captured. 


They  are  carefully  banded  and  released. 
Sometimes,  they  return  and  are  re-trapped 
several  times,  indicating  that  they  are  not 
badly   frightened    by    the    handling. 

Colonial  nesting  birds  such  as  gulls, 
herons,  and  ibises  are  often  banded  in 
large  numbers  in  their  nesting  colony, 
where  the  young  are  easily  picked  up  from 
their  perches  on  the  low  limbs,  before  they 
are  quite  able  to  fly. 

Periodically,  the  cooperator  submits,  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  to  the 
state  wildlife  authorities,  a  report  of  his 
banding;  tabulating  for  each  bird,  the 
scientific  name,  the  number  of  the  band 
placed  on  the  bird,  date  banded  and 
locality. 

Bands  may  bear  the  inscription  and  ad- 
dress, "Notify  F.  and  Wildlife  Service,"  or 
"Notify  Biological  Surveys,"  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  are  frequently  abbreviated  to 
"F.  &  W.  Serv.",  or  "Biol.  Surv.  Wash. 
D.  C." 

Now,  if  a  bird  wearing  a  band  on  its 
leg  is  found,  some  interesting  facts  may  be 
revealed,  if  the  finder  will  follow  through. 
To  get  all  the  facts  concerning  the  band- 
ing of  that  bird,  address  a  letter  as  per 
the  inscription  on  the  band  which  you  find, 
or,  better  still,  address  it  to  the  Bird- 
Banding  Office,  Patuxent  Research  Refuge, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel, 
Maryland.  Send  that  office  the  informa- 
tion: the  band  number,  date  found,  where, 
etc.  Print  the  full  number  of  the  band, 
including  any  letters,  or  prefixed  number 
setting  at  right  angles.  If  the  bird  is  alive 
read  the  number,  being  positive  you  are 
correct,  and  release  the  bird.  If  the  bird 
is    dead    remove    the    band,    flatten    it    out 


and  fasten  it  to  your  letter  with  scotch 
tape.  If  it  is  de  ired  as  a  souvenir,  the 
band  will  be  returned  to  the  finder  after 
being  examined.  Be  :;  i  to  prii 
name  and  addrei  clearly  on  your  letter. 
You  will  be  notified  of  the  exact  name  oi 
the  bird,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  it 
was  banded. 

Thusly,  you  may  contribute  to  the  Htore 
of  scientific  information,  which,  has  been 
for  years,  and  still  is  accumulating 
mainly  because  people  are  curiously  in- 
terested in  strange  things.  Of  the  many 
valuable  facts  concerning  bird  migration, 
feeding,  mating,  life-span,  etc.,  many  arc- 
used  in  preparing  more  v.  i  ••  con  ervation 
legislation. 

Take  a  boy  fishing ■ 


While   most   persons   like   to    display   the    result   of   their   skill    at  the   kill,    G.    E.   Welch    ot 
Vermilion    parish    takes   delight   in    showing    his   success   in    rear.ng    Canadian    geese   of   the 

kind   shown   here. 


OUTDOOR  NOTES 


By  Joe  Austell  Small 

Drake  ducks  are  grounded  for  about  a 
month  each  year.  This  period  comes  during 
the  eclipse  moult,  at  which  time  male 
ducks  shed  their  feathers  and  are  unable 
to  fly.  After  being  nude  for  a  time,  the 
old  man  goes  into  disguise.  He  grows  new 
feathers  like  those  of  the  female.  This 
stage  is  called  the  eclipse  plummage.  He 
masquerades  as  a  female  for  another 
month,  and  then  sheds  all  feathers  except 
his  wing  feathers.  Then,  taking  on  his 
natural  look,  he  grows  feathers  which  he 
keeps  until  the  following  year.  At  that  time 
he  again  goes  through  the  same  routine.  It 
is  during  this  period  of  time,  when  drake 
ducks  are  unable  to  fly,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  fall  victim  to  predators. 
Snake    Folklore 

Many  popular  beliefs  about  snakes  which 
have  come  down  through  tile  years  are  un- 
true. It  is  widely  believed,  hut  untrue, 
that  snakes  are  slimy,  that  the  killing 
snake  will  be  avenged  by  its  mate,  that 
the  age  of  a  rattlesnake  can  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  rattles,  that  all  snakes 
are  poisonous,  that  they  sting  by  their 
tongue  or  tail,  that  snakes  charm  their 
prey,  that  whiskey  is  a  cure  or  aid  for 
snake  bite,  and  that  snake  bites  will  not 
affect   pregnant  women. 

Owl    Fishing 

A  man  went   fishing  on  the  Nee! 
near    Palestine.    Texas.     He    attempted    to 
east    his   live   minnow   over  a   low  limb,   but 
instead,  his  line  hit  the  limb    A  huge  owl 
swooped  out  of  a  tree,  grabbed  the  minnow 


LYNCH  LAW  FOR  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


F  OR  the  past  thirty-five  years  I  have 
been  active  in  the  cause  of  wildlife  con- 
servation. When  I  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  in  1915  one  plank  in  my  plat- 
form was  the  creation  of  a  State  Game 
Department.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  in  1916  to  sponsor 
that  legislation.  In  1926  Governor  Harry 
F.  Byrd  appointed  me  Chairman  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  for  the  following  six  years  I 
headed  that  Agency.  In  1934  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  to  create  a  House  Selected  Com- 
mittee on  Wildlife  Conservation  and  for 
the  following  twelve  years  served  as  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee.  When  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Wildlife  Conservation 
was   abolished   by  the   Reorganization   Act 


By  A.  Willis  Robertson 

U.  S.  Senator  from,  Virginia 

of  1946  I  was  instrumental  in  having  or- 
ganized a  sub-committee  on  Wildlife  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  of  which  I  was 
then  a  member. 

God  blessed  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent with  a  great  abundance  of  wildlife 
and  a  habitat  well  suited  for  its  mainte- 
nance. But  in  our  mad  rush  to  convert 
natural  resources  into  gold  we  greatly 
damaged  that  habitat  by  the  destruction 
of  our  forests,  the  pollution  of  our  streams, 


Forty-nine-pound   catfish,  caught   by    Lindsey    McClendon    (left)    and    Dave    Davenport, 
both    of    Maplewood,    La. 


the     drainage     of    marsh    areas    and    the 

erosion  of  our  top  soil  through  improvident 
farming.  And  that  damage  to  our  renew- 
able wildlife  resources  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
those  who  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  who 
were  skilled  into  the  use  of  modern  fire- 
arms and  who  were  for  the  large  part  un- 
mindful of  the  heavy  inroads  upon  brood 
stock  that  were  being  made. 

That  is  especially  true  of  our  migratory 
bird  pouplation.  Fortunately,  Congress 
recognized  the  value  of  that  natural  re- 
source and  the  importance  of  preserving 
it  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  conserva- 
tion-minded President  ratified  a  migratory 
bird  treaty,  first  with  Canada  and  then 
with  Mexico,  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  gained  the  power  througn 
Executive  Orders  to  be  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  control  the  future  hunting  of 
migratory  birds.  The  treaty  in  question 
prohibited  all  killing  of  migratory  birds 
except  to  the  extent  thereafter  authorized 
by  Executive  Orders  of  the  President. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty  the  supply  of 
migratory  birds  and  especially  of  ducks 
and  geese  was  still  so  plentiful  that  liberal 
regulations  for  hunting  were  issued.  The 
season  was  ninety  days,  the  bag  limit  was 
25  per  day  on  ducks  and  4  per  day  on 
geese  and  it  was  permissible  to  shoot  over 
baited  waters.  The  destruction  under  that 
program  coupled  with  some  adverse  breed- 
ing season,  and  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  drainage  of  nesting  and  feeding 
marshes  made  curtailment  in  hunting  privi- 
leges an  absolute  necessity.  That  curtail- 
ment, however,  was  accompanied  by  the 
passage  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
which  I  co-sponsored  with  the  distinguished 
late  Senator  Pittman  to  create  funds  for 
the  States  for  the  improvement  of  the 
game  supply  and  by  the  passage  of  the 
Duck  Stamp  Act  which  was  sponsored  by 
my  House  Select  Committee  on  Wildlife 
Conservation  to  create  a  special  fund  all 
of  which  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
migratory  birds.  And  during  the  depression 
years  those  funds  were  augmented  by  allo- 
cation of  special  relief  funds  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  refuge  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

Sportsmen  interested  in  the  problem 
of  saving  our  ducks  and  geese  organized  a 
splendid  Association  which  they  call  Ducks 
Unlimited.  That  organization  has  used 
money  raised  in  the  United  States  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
protecting  essential  breeding  areas  in 
Canada. 

But  in  spite  of  all  of  these  efforts  our 
supply  of  ducks  and  geese  has  continued  to 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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WHAT  COLORS  CAN  FISH  SEE? 


H iVER  since  Dame  Berners  wrote  her 
treatise  on  fishing,  a  hot  controversy  has 
raged  among  fishermen  as  to  whether  fish 
can  see  color.  Some  expert  fishermen  say 
that  they  can  take  fish  on  red,  blue,  green 
or  yellow  flies  at  will.  They  back  up  this 
argument  by  saying:  "What  under  th^sun 
looks  like  a  Royal  Coachman  that  has 
taken  more  fish  in  America  than  any  other 
fly?"  An  equally  large  group,  and  equally 
vehemently  insists  that  trout  can  not  only 
distinguish  color  but  they  can  also  dis- 
tinguish shades  of  color.  "Why,  I've  merely 
changed  the  shade  of  color  of  a  fly,  and 
put  the  trout  down,  time  and  again." 

Because  of  this  controversy,  which  has 
been  pretty  evenly  divided,  I  felt  that  there 
must  be  justification  in  both  points  of 
view:  that  fish  can  see  color  clearly;  and 
that  fish  cannot  see  color.  Sounds  like 
nonsense,  but  with  this  new  Firelaquer, 
which  is  activated,  I  pretty  well  proved 
the  point. 

As  every  fishing  editor  knows,  the  Ger- 
mans have  conducted  a  lot  of  careful  re- 
search on  fish  vision  feeding  trout  in 
colored  tiles  and  building  up  conditioned 
responses  so  that  when  the  fish  was  moved 
out  of  his  tank  into  another  he  would 
hurry  to  his  particular  color  for  his  food. 
In  this  research,  it  was  found  that  the 
fish  were  particularly  alert  in  distinguish- 
ing   the    colors   which    ranged    toward    the 


By  Gene  Burns 

brilliant  hues.  Toward  the  dark  colors,  the 
fish  did  not  react  as  well. 

This  pretty  well  convinced  me  that  the 
fish  were  being  tested  on  color  within  the 
human  range  of  vision  and  it  was  my 
contention  that  the  fish  could  see  farther 
into  the  ultraviolet  colors  which  did  not 
register  in  our  eyes. 

First,  I  studied  the  things  trout  fed  on 
naturally  and  I  found  that  practically  all  of 
this  material — nymphs,  worms,  insects, 
fish  eggs,  and  fish  scales  gave  off  a  certain 
amount  of  ultraviolet  coloration. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  studied  some  of  the 
popular  flies — such  as  the  Royal  Coach- 
man— which,  as  has  been  said  before,  looks 
to  the  human  eye  like  nothing  under  God's 
heaven.  Under  an  ultraviolet  lamp,  1 
found  that  the  peacock  herl  flouresccd 
slightly.  The  same  with  bucktail,  jungle- 
cock,  barred  rock.  And  as  any  trout  angler 
can  tell  you,  put  together  these  combina- 
tions— peacock  herl,  bucktail,  junglecock 
and  you  have  a  good  trout  fly  which  will 
kill  fish,  day  in  and  day  out.  That  was  an 
exciting  find. 

Then  the  war  came  along  and  in  my 
war  work,  I  wont  aboard  the  carrier.  1'SS 
Enterprise.  There  I  saw  some  exceedingly 


bright  signal  flags.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  the  most  brilliant  flags  I  had 
ever  seen.  Following  a  hunch,  I  put  them 
under  an  ultraviolet  lamp  and  they  glowed 
as  though  on  fire,  from  within.  Again,  in 
the  Aleutians,  everyone  was  assigned  a 
blue  shoulder  patch.  This,  too,  glowed. 
And  in  the  fog  identified  our  troops. 
Again,  in  Africa,  on  returning  from  a 
'round-the-world  mission,  I  saw  panels  of 
this  material  used  to  identify  our  troops 
on  a  very  fluid  front.  The  American  pilots 
could  spot  the  panels  two  miles  away,  and 
therefore   knew   where   our   lines   were. 

After  the  war.  I  located  the  material  at 
Gantner  i  Mattern's.  San  Francisco,  the 
bathing     suit     manufacturers.     John     0. 

Gantner,  Jr.,  the  man  who  put  the  Ameri- 
can male  into  a  truck  with  his  Wikies,  had 
already  had  some  so-called  Fireflies  tied 
up.  He  gave  me  some  of  the  Caution  Fir.-- 
fibre.  I  could  not  wait  lor  the  Bshing  sea- 
son to  open.  I  got  special  permission  from 
the  game  commission  of  California  to  con- 
duct some  experiments  with  hooks  cut  off 
just  in  front  of  the  bend.  Then,  when  the 
trout  season  opened,  I  found  that  thi 
hit  this  new  material  very  viciously.  In 
several  instances  I  found  that  the  trout 
would  hit  the  flies  so  hard  that  the  hook 
would    have    to    be    removed    from    deep    in 

their  throat.  This  had  nev  •    bappei 
me  in   more  slum   'Jo   •  ■:'  dry  fly   fish- 

(Contmued  on  I'age  S3) 
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Scenes  during  the  recent  youth  fishing  rodeo  at 
Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans  in  which  several 
hundred  boys  took  part,  fishing  with  all  kinds  of 
tackle  and  with  all  kinds  of  luck.  No  world's 
records  were  broken  but  no  group  of  anglers 
ever  had  more  thrills  than  the  youngsters  ex- 
perienced during  this  annual  event.  Pictured 
here  is  evidence  of  the  intense  interest  of  boys 
a-f  ishing. 


This  embryo  angler  had  only  one  concern 
in  the  world  when  the  photographer  found 
him  and  it  wasn't  about  having  his  picture 
taken. — Photos   by    Edouard    Morgan 


A  HORSE  SHOE  IS  GOOD  RODEO  BAIT 


By  Mel  Washburn 


We 


fE'RE  knee-deep  in  the  good  ol'  sum- 
mertime now,  and  we're  up  to  our  ears  in 
fishing  rodeos  as  a  result.  The  Mississippi 
Coast  Deep  Sea  Rodeo,  July  1  to  7,  is 
under  way  right  now,  with  a  special  day 
for  each  of  the  Gulf  Coast  cities  and  New 
Orleans,  and  hundreds  of  expert  anglers 
determined  on  taking  home  one  of  the 
many  prizes. 

The  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  the  daddy 
of  'em  all,  will  be  held  on  July  20,  21 
and  22,  with  the  Rodeo  fleet  going  to 
Grand  Isle  in  parade  formation  on  July  19. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  more  than 
1,000  men  and  women  will  be  registered 
as  entrants  in  the  Grand  Isle  Rodeo,  all 
of  them  with  the  hope  of  landing  at  least 
one  tarpon.  Of  course  the  tarpon,  him- 
self, has  a  lot  to  say  in  that  regard,  and 

Take  a  boy  fishing 


unfortunately  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  fisherfolk,  the  tarpon  has  the  last  word, 
excluding,  of  course,  the  cuss  words  that 
flow  when  the  Silver  King  tosses  off  the 
bait,  breaks  the  line,  or  otherwise  out- 
wits the  angler.  So,  if  a  dozen  tarpon  are 
finally  brought  to  gaff  during  the  three-day 
contest,  it  will  be  a  memorable  rodeo. 

But  there  will  be  other  fish  caught  .  .  . 
fish  worthy  of  prizes,  for  which  prizes 
worthy  of  note  will  be  awarded.  Aside 
from  the  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson  trophy  that 
annually  goes  to  the  champion  tarpon 
fisherman,  there  will  be  boats,  outboard 
motors,  fishing  tackle,  and  various  and 
sundry  other  beautiful  and  useful  prizes 
for  winners  in  all  13  classes  of  fishing 
competition. 

And  there  is  to  be  another  classification 
added  this  year.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  winners  of  first,  second  and  third  places 
in  all  classes.  Heretofore  only  first  and 
second  place  contestants  won  prizes.  Now 
the  "show  winner"  will  get  a  prize,  too. 

The  Grand  Isle  Rodeo  has  more  or  less 
followed  a  set  schedule  each  succeeding 
year  with  regard  to  its  program.  Perhaps 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  this  event  has 
become  so  popular.  Sportsmen  know  a 
year  in  advance  just  about  what  to  expect. 
There's  a  hilarious  reunion  at  the  rodeo 
fleet  landing,  at  Clarence  Rammer's  store 
at  Lafitte,  on  Wednesday,  July  19th,  with 
several  hours  of  reviving  friendships,  fun- 
making  ceremonies,  and  last  minute  prepa- 
ration for  the  boat  parade  to  Grand  Isle. 
At  1  p.  m.  the  flagship  heads  down 
Barataria  Bayou  with  the  others  falling 
into  line  for  the  cruise  down  the  bayou, 
across    Barataria     Bay,    and     into     Bayou 


Rigaud  landing  at  Fornest  Milliett's  store, 
rodeo  headquarters  for  the  three-day 
event. 

A  crab  and  shrimp  boil  awaits  the  rodeo 
personnel,  with  Mr.  Millictt  and  other 
Grand  Isle  personages  as  welcoming  dele- 
gates. Although  the  Wednesday  preceding 
the  rodeo  is  not  scheduled  as  one  of  the 
rodeo  days,  it  is  always  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  annual  affair. 

On  Thursday  the  contest  starts  at  sun- 
rise, and  each  day  following  the  battle 
is  on  from  dawn  to  dusk,  with  a  full  re- 
tinue of  judges  to  receive,  tabulate  and 
weigh  the  piscatorial  captives  brought  in 
by  the   enthusiastic   anglers. 

On  Saturday  night,  when  the  eonte  ' 
has  ended,  there  is  a  prize  awarding  cere- 


mony at  which  many  thousands  are  pres- 
ent. It's  a  gala  night  on  the  island,  and 
it's  no  wonder  this  fishing  contest  has 
grown  to  the  size  and  popularity  it  now 
enjoys. 

As  I  said  earlier,  you  probably  won't 
hook  a  tarpon  .  .  .  its  mostly  a  matter  of 
luck  .  .  .  but  you  may  tie  into  the  prize 
winning  jack  fish,  redfish,  cobia,  jew  fish, 
dolphin,  mackerel,  b  O  n  i  t  O,  triple-tail. 
speckled  trout,  i  i  some  other  gamester  of 
(ho  sea  that  will  get  you  into  one 
prize  categories,  and  its  the  uncertainty, 
and  thrill  of  expectancy  that  makes  it 
all   worth  while. 

There's  one   thing,   however,   that 
uncertain.  The  manner  in  which  this  rodeo 
(Continued  on  Pa 
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1 — Kenneth  Fairchild  with  his  12  pound,  six 
ounce  gaspergou,  which  won  him  a  spe- 
cial   prize. 

2 — Jack  Menzie  with  his  four  pound,  one 
ounce  bass  which  was  only  big  enough 
for  a   seventh    prize. 

3 — Frank  Lloyd  (left)  and  Jerry  Besson. 
president  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sports- 
men's League,  with  the  latter's  four 
pound,  nine  and  one  half  ounce  bass, 
which  won  him  third  prize  in  the  bass 
division. 


BASS  RODEO  ON  FALSE  RIVER 


T, 


HE  second  annual  bass  rodeo  sponsored 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsman's  League 
was  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  15 
and  16,  at  False  River  near  New  Roads, 
La.  Although  marred  somewhat  by  cold 
weather  and  rather  high  winds  the  rodeo 
was  an  outstanding  success.  More  than  one 
thousand  anglers  braved  the  weather  for 
a  try  at  the  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  prizes  that  had  been  donated 
by  area  merchants. 

L.  L.  Bernard  and  Robert  Thibodeaux 
actually  tied  for  the  first  prize  with  fish 
that  weighed  four  pounds  eleven  ounces. 
But,  under  contest  rules,  Bernard  was 
adjudged  the  first  place  winner  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  weighed  in  and 
registered  his  fish  earlier  than  had 
Thibodaux.  in  third  place  was  Frank  Lloyd 
with  a  four  pound  nine  and  one-half 
ounce  bass.  Several  fish  topped  in  weight 
the  four  pound  four  ounce  bass  that  won 


By  Hurley  L.  Campbell 

Official  Photographer 
Baton  Rouge  Sportman's  League 


first    place    for    Bill    Keating    in    the    first 
rodeo  held  last  year. 

The  rodeo  was  smoothly  run  with  no 
mishaps  to  mar  the  program.  The  cold  snap 
combined  with  the  strong  east  wind  made 
the  fishermen  really  work  for  the  fish  that 
were  landed.  The  weighing  stations,  located 
at   the   Lighthouse   Pier   at   the   lower   end 


"f  the   lake  and   tin-  Tropical  Gardi 

the  < i j > i • « - 1  end,  were  alive  with  activity  at 

all  time  .  I-  i.  rig  officially  tarted  at 
midnight  Friday  night  ami  continued  until 
7:30  p.  m.  Sunday  night  when  the  weigh- 
ing stations  were  closed  and  the  winner 
tabulations   were   made. 

Miss  Lillian  Stokes,  Secretary  of  the 
Sportsman's  League,  was  the  top  fisher- 
woman  of  the  contest  even  though 
was  not  a  special  division  for  the  anglers 
of  the  fairer  sex.  Her  four  pound  five 
ounce  largemouth  bass  took  fourth  prize  in 
the  grand  championship.  There  was  a  sur- 


4 — Lillian  Stokes,  secretary  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  Lcag 
her   four   pound,   five   ounce   bass,   which    won   fourth    prize. 

5 — W.  I.  I  Neighbor)  LeBauve,  with  his  one  pound,  11  ounce  sa 
which   took    top    honors    in    that    division. 

6 — D.  J.  Amond  and  the  big  buffalo  he  hooked  in  the  tail  whilo 
for   bass. 
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prisingly  large  turnout  of  ladies  for  the 
event  but  Miss  Stokes,  in  the  bass  division, 
and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Heil,  with  second  place  in 
the  sac-a-lait  division,  were  the  enly  ladies 
to  win  prizes. 

The  fact  that  Baton  Rouge  fishermen 
start  out  very  young  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
finny  tribe  was  forceably  brought  home 
by  the  age  of  the  youngster  who  won  the 
special  Junior  Division  of  the  rodeo.  He 
was  four  year  old  Erwin  W.  Boyd  who 
caught  a  one  pound  fourteen  ounce  bass 
to  take  down  top  honors  and  a  nice  list 
of  prizes.  His  entry  topped  by  some 
twenty-two  ounces  the  brim  that  took 
second  place  for  Tommy  McGuire. 

In  the  two  other  divisions  which  made 
up  the  main  balance  of  the  competition, 
W.  I.  "Neighbor"  LaBauve,  the  man  with 
the  registered  trademark  name,  caught 
a  one  pound  eleven  ounce  sac-a-lait  to  win 
top  honors  in  that  classification  of  the 
rodeo.  This  was  smaller  than  the  one 
pound  thirteen  ounce  speciman  that  took 
top  place  a  year  ago.  The  winning  brim, 
entered  by  Harvey  Wilde,  was  also  a  bit 
smaller  than  the  previous  year's  winning 
weight  of  fifteen  ounces.  Mr.  Wilde's  fish 
weighed  eleven  ounces. 

The  unusual  was  provided  by  the  manner 
in  which  D.  J.  Amond  landed  a  fourteen 
pound  thirteen  once  Buffalo.  Mr.  Amond 
had  been  casting  all  morning  for  bass  when 
he  finally  hooked  the  fish.  It  took  him 
thirty  minutes  to  land  the  big  Buffalo  after 
a  terrific  struggle.  Reason  for  the  unusual 
fight  put  up  by  the  fish  was  evident  when 
he  boated  the  fish  and  found  that  his  lure 
had  hooked  into  the  tail  of  the  fish  rather 
than  in  the  mouth.  All  that  Amond  got 
for  his  efforts  was  a  sore  arm  and  an  un- 
usual experience  as  this  type  fish  was  not 
eligible   for   a   prize. 

The  River  Runt,  in  its  many  sizes  and 
color  combinations,  again  proved  to  be 
the  best  fish  getter  on  the  big  horseshoe 
with    seven    of    the    twenty   prize    winning 


Mrs.  W.  H.   Huckabay,  of  Shreveport, 

a  catch  of  white  perch  made  in  Cross  Lake 


bass  being  caught  with  this  type  lure.  The 
Hell-Diver  and  Hawaiian  Wiggler  proved 
to  be  the  next  most  prolific  baits. 

Following  is  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  prize  winners  in  each  division  of  the 
rodeo: 

BLACK   BASS    (20   Prizes) 

1 — L.  L.  Bernard,  4  lb.  11  oz. — Yel- 
low River  Runt 
2 — Robert  Thibodeaux,  4  lb.  11  oz. — 

Blue   River  Runt 
3 — Frank  Lloyd,  4  lb.  9  Va  oz.— Hell- 
Diver 
4 — Lillian  Sokes,  4  lb.  5  oz. — Shiner 

Scale  River  Runt 
5 — Frank    Jerreau,     4    lb.     4     oz. — 

River  Runt 
6 — R.  D.   Moody,  4  lb.   2  oz. — River 

Runt 
7 — Jack  Menzie,   4  lb.   1   oz. — Green 

River  Runt 
8 — J.    M.    Conn,   Jr.,    3   lb.    10   oz. — 

Shimmy-Wiggler 
9 — Emile    Bonnecaze,    3    lb    9    oz. — 
Hell-Diver 
10 — Fred  Parnell,  3  lb  9  oz. — Fisher- 
man's Favorite 
11 — T.  J.  Pinion,  3  lb.  7  oz — Hawai- 
ian   Wiggler 
12 — J.  E.  Conerly,  3  lb.  6  oz. — 
13 — Gordon    Bargas,    3    lb.     5    oz. — 

Darter 
14 — Bruce     Magee,     3     lb.     4     oz. — 

Dowagic   Special 
15— Eddie  Fletcher,  3  lb.  2  oz.— Hell- 
Diver 
16 — Henry  May,  3  lb.  2  oz. — Heddon 

SOS 
17 — Joe  Lucia,  Jr.,  3  lb.  2  oz. — Skit- 
ter-Bug Fly 
18 — Lee     Rice.     Jr.,     3     lb.     1     oz — 

Whopper-Stopper 
19 — Nolan  Easley,  3  lb.   0  oz. — Pearl 

River  Runt 
20 — T.    E.    Chapman,    3    lb.    0    oz.   — 
Hawaiian  Wiggler 

SAC-A-LAIT  DIVISION 

1 — W.  I.  "Neighbor"  LeBlauve,  1  lb. 
11   oz. — Shiner 

2 — Mrs.  I.  E.  Heil,  1  lb.  6  oz. — Pot- 
Belly   Minnow 

3 — Dennis  Sudduth,  1  lb.  5  oz. — 
Minnow 

4 — Sandy  Ropolo,  1  lb.  5  oz. — Spin- 
ner 

BRIM  DIVISION 

1 — Harver    Wilde,    11    oz. — Shrimp 
2 — Bernie     M  c  D  a  d  e,     10  Va     oz. — 

Shrimp 
3 — Frank  Dear,  Sr.,   10  oz. — Shrimp 
4 — Oma    Fleming    10    oz. — Shrimp 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 

1 — Erwin    W.    Boyd,     1     lb.     14    oz. 

Bass — Worm 
2 — Thomas    McGuire,    8   oz.    Brim 


3 — Michael  Evans,  7  oz.  Brim 
4 — Russell  Smith,  7  oz.  Brim 
5 — Patricia  Meehl,  7  oz.  Brim 
6 — *Jimmy   Smith,   5   lb.    1   oz.   Gas- 
pergou 
*Six  prizes   were   offered   in  the   junior 
disivion  for  game  fish  but  only  five  game 
fish   were   entered   so   the   sixth  prize   was 
awarded  to  Jimmy  Smith  for  his  gaspergou. 
Other    fish    caught    during    the    two-day 
rodeo    but    were    not    eligible    for    prizes 
included: 

Biggest    Buffalo — 14    lbs.    13    ozs. — 

D.  J.  Amond 
Biggest   Gaspergou — 12   lbs.    6   ozs. — 

Kenneth   Fairchild 
Biggest  Gar — 2  lbs.  6  ozs. — Bill  Coots 

-Take  a  boy  fishing 

The   African    elephant    invariably   sleeps 
standing  up.  The  Indian  elephant  lies  down. 


Louise    Broderick,    of    New    Orleans,    with 

a  25-pound  redfish   caught  in   Grand   Pass 

recently. 
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PITY  POOR  GAME  WARDEN! 


T 


HIS  is  unfortunate  but  true. 

If  all  types  of  peace  officers  were 
dropped  into  a  common  law  enforcement 
bag,  the  poor  conservation  officer  would 
tumble   out   the   least  popular. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
would  give  their  all  for  the  F.B.I. ,  go  to 
bat  for  their  State  Patrols,  stand  up  for 
their  sheriff's  office  and  buy  tickets  for 
the  annual  policeman's  ball  while  firing 
a  few  odd  shots,  verbally  and  otherwise,  at 
the  local  "game  warden." 

But  pity  the  maligned  protector  of  the 
nation's  wildlife  and  natural  resources: 

1.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  whose 
line  of  duty  brings  him  in  contact  with 
as  many  armed  suspects  or  violators. 

2.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  whose 
responsibility  extends  further  into  the  pro- 
tection of  life  liberty — and  property,  both 
private  and  public. 

3.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  who 
is  more  on  "his  own"  while  patrolling  a 
"beat." 


By  John  Murphy 

International  News  Service 

4.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  who 
works  longer  hours  for  less  pay. 

5.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  who 
must  be  so  many  things  —  policeman, 
woodsman,  diplomat,  educator,  public 
speaker,  big  brother,  scientist  and  pat  licit. 

G.  There  is  no  other  peace  officer  who 
must  love  his  country,  the  people,  the 
fields,  the  streams,  the  wildlife  and  the 
pure  sources  of  democracy  more  than  the 
conservation  officer. 

Attitudes  toward  conservation — and  the 
erstwhile  "game  warden" — are  brightening 
like  a   new   day,   however,   not   only   in   the 
shrinking  world. 
Zealand  appraisal  of  hunters  who  "ground 

Ducks  Unlimited  Quarterly  reports  that 
from  "Down  Under"  comes  a  typical   New 


swipe"   coveys  of  birds,   or  "comb  a  flock 
of   set  down   ducks." 

The  appraisal  is  simple,  easily  under- 
stood. It  reads:  "  this  type  of  hunter 
is  just  about  three  stems  below  the  Java 
Man    on    the   human    family    tree!" 

About  one  in  seven  of  the  hunters  in 
America  and  her  possessions  who  purchase 
State  licenses  also  buy  the  federal  water- 
fowl "duck  stamp." 

The  percentage  may  increase  this  year. 
Prospects  are  good  for  an  excellent  water- 
fowl season,  and  if  the  doubled  pi 
two  dollars  isn't  too  much  of  B  deterrent. 
last  year's  record  of  2,127,698  stamps  sold 
may   be   surpassed. 

Strangely  enough,  nearly  12.000  of  the 
duck  stamps  were  bought  in  10IS  by  stamp 
collectors,  most  of  whom  wouldn't  know 
a  pintail   from  a  mudhen! 

Take  a  !>  ■   ■  — 

The  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  rattlesnakes 
and     other    pit     vipers,     fl  hii  h     are     I 

nal  hunters,  '1  at   night. 

but   in   the   daytime  contract    to   B   vertical 
slit   thus  cutting  bright  light. 
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A  FARMER  POINTS  THE  WAY 


W: 


ITHIN  the  next  few  years  we  will  all 
see  the  end  of  hunting  on  the  farm.  Very 
true  and  tragic,  and  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
Why?  Because  there  will  be  no  game  on 
the  farms  to  hunt.  And  the  extermination 
of  all  the  prowling  cats,  the  crows  and  all 
other  preditors,  including  the  man  with 
the  gun,  will  not  restore  it.  Neither  will 
the  multiflora  rose,  soil  conservation  prac- 
tice, or  any  other  well  meaning  plan 
thought  up  by  the  experts. 

Each  year  as  I  harvest  my  crops  I  note 
with  alarm  the  increasing  scarcity  of  our 
game  and  I  am  to  blame,  my  neighbors  are 
to  blame,  all  farmers  are  to  blame.  We  all 
use  modern  machinery.  The  tractor,  the 
mower,  the  combine,  the  cornpicker  and 
countless  other  types  of  implements  are 
here  to  stay.  These  are  truly  a  necessity  in 
our  production  of  food. 

What  is  the  connection  between  modern 
machinery  and  wildlife?  The  machinery 
destroys  the  wildlife  habitat.  Almost  all 
farmers  raise  hay.  Hay  is  an  essential  feed 
in  the  production  of  meat  and  milk.  Hay 
harvest  comes  at  a  time  when  our  wild  life 
is  nesting,  and  harvesting  can  not  be  put 
off  or  the  hay  will  spoil.  The  mowing  ma- 
chine clips  it  off  clean  and  the  hay  rake 
and  hay  baler  leave  the  field  almost  bare, 
with  scarcely  enough  cover  to  shelter  a 
mouse.  At  that  time  of  the  season  the  corn 
fields  are  yet  in  cultivation  and  are  of  no 
benefit  at  all  to  game.  Also  the  soybean 
fields  are  of  no  help  as  they  have  only 
been  planted  a  short  time.  As  the  summer 
goes  by,  what  little  game  nested  in  the 
draws  and  fence  rows,  will  move  into  the 
corn  and  soybean  fields  as  the  crops  grow 
big  enough  to  offer  shelter.  Then  soybean 
harvest  and  later  corn  harvest  and  winter, 
with  no  shelter  and  little  feed  in  the  har- 
vested fields.  No  place  to  go  except  to  the 
fence  rows  along  the  highways. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  loss  of  game 
killed  by  automobiles.  Game  cannot  judge 
speed  any  faster  than  it  can  run  or  fly. 
This  is  the  situation  and  there  is  no  way 
to  retain   farm   hunting. 

But  there  can  be  a  plan,  a  huge  set-up, 
whereby  we  could  all  have  more  and  bet- 
ter hunting  and  fishing  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  of. 

This  same  modern  machinery  has  stepped 
up  production  to  a  point  where  we  are 
overproducing.  Through  education  and  the 
use  of  lime,  fertilizers  and  scientifically 
bred  seeds,  all  of  us  farmers  are  producing 
many  more  bushels  per  acre  than  we  ever 
did  before  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  science  shows  us  the  way. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  creates  prices.  This 
vast  over  production  of  corn,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, potatoes,   tobacco,  soybeans  and  many 


By  Jo  Valentine 

other  items,  brought  the  prices  down  to  a 
point  often  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Our  government  has  set  a  price  on  com- 
modities, considered  to  be  a  fair  price  to 
the  producer  in  that  he  may  make  a  fair 
living  and  reasonable  interest  on  his  in- 
vestment. This  is  called  a  parity  price. 
If  as  of  now,  the  market  price  falls  below 
parity  the  government  steps  in  and  makes 
up  the  difference  between  market  and  par- 
ity and  this  is  called  a  subsidy  or  support 
price.  Up  to  now  our  government  has  spent 
many,  many  millions  of  your  and  my  dol- 
lars tax  money  to  buy  commodities  for 
which  it  has  no  use.  We  producers  are  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  except  what  goes  to 
Europe.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  see 
these  war-torn  countries  rehabilitated  and 
self-sustaining.  But  as  they  get  into  pro- 
duction our  foreign  markets  will  diminish 
and  our  over  production  problem  will  in- 
crease. 

Also,  at  the  present  time  there  are  huge 
sums  of  money  being  made  available  for 
draining  vast  swamp  lands  and  for  irrigat- 
ing deserts,  thus  bringing  into  competition 
with  us,  many  more  acres  of  land  when  we 
are  already  over  producing.  We  have  been 
notified    that    our    wheat    acreage    would 


have  to  be  cut  down,  and  that  corn  and 
other  commodities  may  follow  in  1950. 
Yet  I  just  read  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
plans  to  drain  the  pot  holes  in  the  Dakotas 
to  raise  more  wheat  and  corn.  Makes  me 
think  of  my  cat,  when  she  gets  to  chasing 
her  tail. 

Now,  the  solution  for  the  farmers,  the 
government,  the  hunter  and  fisherman  and 
all  of  America  would  be  to  cut  the  produc- 
tion on  the  marginal  land  only.  Marginal 
land  is  land  of  poor  fertility  and  land  that 
is  bad  to  overflow.  Many  people  live  on 
land  so  poor  in  fertility  that  it  takes  all 
they  can  get  off  of  it  to  have  a  scant  living 
and  meet  their  obligations.  Such  land 
should  be  taken  out  of  production  and  put 
down  in  grass  and  in  forests  and  lakes  and 
wildlife  areas.  As  usual  this  year  the 
papers  were  full  of  news  about  flooding 
waters  in  this  and  that  part  of  the  country 
and  of  the  suffering  and  damage  done.  If 
these  upland  marginal  areas  were  put  down 
in  grass  and  forests  and  lakes  it  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  river  flood  control  by 
holding  back  the  big  rains.  If  the  vast 
areas  of  drained  swamp  lands  and  lakes  in 
the  river  bottoms  were  restored  they  would 
help  immensely  as  a  shock  absorber  in 
storing  up  flood  waters.  These  drained 
areas  are  marginal  land  also.  When  the 
spring  floods  come  the  people  have  to  move 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


A  30-pound  fresh 


vater  catfish,  caught  in  North  Shore  Lagoon  by  John  E.  Zitzman,  Sr 
and  John   E.  Zitzman,  Jr. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  SPOILERS  AND  ROBBERS! 


IF  YOU'RE  PERFECTLY  happy  in  being 
able  to  shoot  just  four  or  five  ducks  per 
day  during  the  rest  of  your  hunting  years, 
by  all  means  skip  this  page  where  we  get 
together  for  a  short  visit  about  the  things 
in  the  wide  open  space  as  they  affect  our 
hunting  and  fishing.  If  you  like  the  way 
many  agencies  are  wiping  out  our  natural 
sloughs  and  marshes  and  damming  rivers, 
better  read  another  page  in  this  magazine 
because  I  feel  that  these  damaging  changes 
in  America's  outdoors  can't  be  ignored. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record  and  about 
four  minutes  of  your  time  to  do  it. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  met  in  Canada.  The  chances 
are  that  your  director  of  conservation  or 
your  game  commissioner  was  there.  These 
gentlemen  really  opened  up  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  happening  to  our  out- 
doors. The  best  summary  of  the  situation 
is  the  following  written  by  the  Minnesota 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee  for  its 
chairman,  Charles  L.  Horn.  Here's  part  of 
it.  We  hope  you'll  read  it,  especially  if 
you  think  all  of  us  who  like  to  hunt  and 
fish  can  coast  along  letting  the  other  guy 
do  the  work  to  preserve  our  outdoor  sports. 
Take  a  look  at  this: 

"The  United  States  is  losing  what  little 
wildlife  habitat  it  has  left  to  siltation, 
drainage,  the  Army  Engineers  and  the 
Reclamation  Service.  Siltation  is  filling  up 
many  of  our  bottomland  lakes  and  in  a  few 
years  they'll  be  filled  up.  The  Army  Engi- 
neers through  damming,  ditching,  dredging 
and  leveeing  are  constantly  shrinking  the 
habitat  in  the  river  valleys.  It's  question- 
able whether  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  'Wildlife  Service,  the  state  conservation 
departments,  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
local  individuals  and  groups  in  marsh  res- 
toration has  resulted  in  any  increase  in  the 
total  marsh  acreage  in  the  United  States. 
An  important  part  of  wildlife  management 
then,  the  Association  believes,  calls  for  a 
united  front  against  the  dam  builders  and 
drainage  promoters. 

"Loss  of  marshlands,  pollution  and  a 
rapidly  expanding  agricultural  program 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
serious  threats  to  future  waterfowl  popu- 
lations. .  .  .  The  immediate  task  in  Canada, 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  birds  are  raised, 
is  to  stop  drainage  and  utilize  all  available 
melting  snow  each  spring  to  create  tem- 
porary lakes  in  the  prairie  provinces." 
(Editor's  Note — Ducks  Unlimited  has  been 
working  on  many  marshes  to  hold  water 
for  the  ducks  and  create  suitable  nesting 
areas.) 

Now  here  is  what  I  hope  every  man  who 
loves  outdoor  America  will  remember: 
"The   large   water   impoundments,   oil   pol- 


By  Bob  Becker 

(In  "Outdoorsman") 

lution  and  drainage  of  marshes  are  destroy- 
ing important  breeding  a  n  d  feeding 
grounds  in  the  United  States.  While  we 
have  made  so  much  publicity  of  our  in- 
ventories of  waterfowl  populations,  it  ap- 
pears we  have  lost  sight  of  the  need  for 
a  definite  study  and  inventory  of  water- 
fowl habit. 

That's  hitting  the  target  right  in  the 
middle.  As  this  page  has  pointed  out  for 
years,  we've  been  reading  about  planes 
flying  over  Canada  to  check  populations, 
but  right  on  our  front  steps  few  hunters 
and  fishermen  seemed  to  be  very  concerned 
about  oil  developments  along  the  Gulf  coast 
taking  waterfowl  habitat  from  the  flocks 
on  their  wintering  grounds.  You  can't  raise 
ducks  and  keep  ducks  without  adequate 
wintering  grounds  for  them. 

We  can't  fool  around  much  longer  on 
this  rapidly  diminishing  habitat  for  the 
ducks  and  geese.  We  need  not  only  an  in- 


ventory of  marshr 

for  the  waterfowl  but  al  o  an  inventory  <»f 
where  and  how  the  ■■  being  har- 

vested. What  is  the-  take-  oi  the  commercial 
shooting  spots  every  year'.'  How  many  are 
thei  e  from  c>:,  i  to  ci 

The  thing  that  should 
of  us  who  likes  to  fish,  hunt  upland  gamv 
or  waterfowl,  camp  and  canoe  on  Stream 
and  lakes  is  this:  The  spoilers  are  taking 
our  bird  cover,  our  natural  sli 
marshes,  streams,  and  other  wildlife  habitat 
and  resources  faster  than  we  can  rebuild 
them.  What  a  farce  it  is  to  see  millions 
being  spent  to  build  higher  dams  on  this 
river,  or  the  drainage  of  some  vast  bottom- 
land area,  by  one  government  agency,  while 
right  next  door  another  agency  is  working 
like  sixty  to  rebuild  a  big  section  of  land 
so  it  will  again  go  back  to  our  wildlife  re- 
sources' pool  and  be  suitable  for  game 
and  fish. 

Give  this  situation  a  "think,"  will  you, 
Mr.  Sportsman?  Then  line  up  behind  your 
conservation  department  and  help  dish  out 
a  licking  to  the  spoilers  and  robbers  of  our 
outdoors. 


One  nice  catch  of  bobcats  made  by  trappers  in  the  predator  control   unit  of  the  depart- 

ment    of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries.    In    this    picture,    left    to    right,    are    Joe    Miller.    Roy 

Lauzervich     and     George     McWilliams.      The     bobcats     wero     trapped     between      Kroti 

Springs   and    Lebe.iu.    La. 
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LOUISIANA  MARSHES  WORTH  MILLIONS 


r  OR  MANY,  many  years  certain  individ- 
uals and  interests  have  advocated  the 
draining  and  destruction  of  the  Louisiana 
marshes.  Could  Louisiana  be  Louisiana 
without  its  marshes?  Considering  the 
great  variety  of  natural  resources  derived 
from  the  marshes,  their  lakes,  bayous, 
lagoons,  ponds,  could  anyone  knowing  the 
facts  want  to  drain  and  destroy  our 
marshes? 

Those  seemingly  vast  expanses  of  waste 
marshland  lying  in  the  wild  grasses  and 
reeds  of  the  lower  trapping  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  criss-crossed  by  a  network  of 
bayous  and  studded  by  lakes,  are  para- 
doxical abodes  of  wealth  for  the  natives, 
as  well  as  affording  pleasure  and  profit  to 
more  than  150,000  sportsmen  and  fisher- 
men and  trappers. 

Across  the  great  gold  and  green  coastal 
marshes  10,000  to  20,000  trappers  work 
and  set  their  traps,  toil  ceaselessly  over 
the  tall  grasses  and  marshes  and  bring  to 
the  market  a  fur  crop  valued  as  high  as 
$15,000,000  each  year.  South  Louisiana 
is  the  greatest  fur  producing  area  in  North 
America.  In  this  region  where  one  would 
least  expect,  due  to  its  warm  climate,  fur 
bearing  animals  to  thrive,  comes  a  greater 
single  harvest  of  fur  than  from  any  other 
single  area  in  the  world.  Louisiana  pro- 
duces 75%   of  the  muskrat  catch  of  North 


By  Armand  P.  Daspit 

Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  Louisiana 

Department    of   Wild   Life   and 

Fisheries. 


America,  which  is  a  greater  muskrat  take 
than  all  of  the  balance  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  combined. 

Each  winter  the  marshes  of  South  Loui- 
siana harbor  and  furnish  a  winter  home  to 
50%  of  the  migratory  waterfowl  of  North 
America  and  95%  of  the  Blue  Geese  of 
North  America.  A  waterfowl  crop  of 
$100,000,000  each  year  is  given  protection 
and  food  in  the  Louisiana  marshes.  It 
would  seem  difficult  to  some  to  estimate 
the  money  value  of  migratory  waterfowl 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  be  legally 
sold,  however,  every  waterfowl  is  worth 
at  least  $1.00  each,  therefore  $100,000,000 
seems  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  in  the 
Louisiana  marshes  a  vast  production  of 
oil,  gas,  salt,  sulphur,  shrimp,  fish,  oysters, 
crabs,  crabmeat,  frogs,  crayfish,  shells — 
oyster  and  clam — and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  sand — silica — as  well  as  broom 
straw   and    some    peet.     It   is   the   nursery 


for  a  large  portion  of  our  sea  foods  where 
they  grow  and  develop  into  maturity. 

Without  the  Louisiana  marshes  the 
greatest  winter  natural  migratory  water- 
fowl preserves — Marsh  Island,  located  in 
Iberia  Parish;  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
located  in  Vermilion  and  Cameron  Par- 
ishes; and  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Preserve  in 
Plaquemines  Parish,  would  not  exist.  Marsh 
Island  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  give 
refuge  to  millions  of  different  species  of 
migratory  waterfowl  where  not  a  single 
shot  from  a  gun  has  ever  been  fired.  Fire- 
arms are  not  permitted  on  the  preserves. 
The  Pass-a-Loutre  Preserve  is  a  natural 
refuge  due  to  the  mud  flats  that  afford  a 
resting  place  for  wildlife.  Each  winter 
wildlife  seek  refuge  on  the  mud  flats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  they 
cannot  be  reached  by  hunters. 

The  marshes  and  lowlands  are  beyond 
doubt  of  greater  value  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  variety  of  food  stuffs  taken 
from  this  area,  as  well  as  other  natural 
resources,  far  surpasses  anything  else  in 
Louisiana  in  the  way  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  public. 

To  drain  the  marshes  for  farm  purposes 
when  there  are  already  millions  of  acres 
of  high  land  in  Louisiana  which  are  unused 


20 


and  could  be  put  in  farm  production  would 
be  absurd. 

The  following  statistical  data  concerning 
the  value  of  certain  natural  resources  de- 
rived from  the  Louisiana  marshes  and  sur- 
rounding territory  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Department  of 
Revenue    of    the    State    of    Louisiana    for 


actual  production  recordi  for  the  yeai  end- 
ing June  SO,   L944, 

There  are  no  figures  on  the  number  ol 
rabbits  sold  or  the  amount  of  deer  killed, 
but  as  a  source  of  meat  it  saves  the  re  i 
dent  Louisianian  considerable,  especially 
during  these  times.  If  the  true  fi 
could  be  secured  you  would  find  that  the 
100,000  hunters  who  purchased  licenses  to 
hunt  annually  are  buying  thousands  of 
pounds  less  meat  due  to  their  hunting. 


FOR  LABOR'S 
LEISURE  HOURS 

By  William  Voigt,  Jr. 
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Commodity  Unit                                                          Money  Value 

Value  of  Wildlife  $  100,000,000.00 

Sand  1,922,405.76   Tons                     961,202.00 

Shell   (Oyster  &  Clam) 2,067,700.52     "                      3,101,550.00 

Salt    866,932.03     "                       2,600,796.00 

Sulphur    578,660.00     "                      9,547,725.00 

Distillate    4,259,857.75   Bbls.                  6,304,589.00* 

Oil    124,507,773.97     "                  124,507,774.00* 

Casing  H.  Gas  569,405.04      "                          996,459.00* 

Natural  Gas  ~ 505,746,882,000.00   Cu.   Ft.  20,229,875.00** 

Moss  (Normal  crop  this  product 
80%  under  normal  now  due  to 
War    Conditions.    Estimate    taken 

from  prior  years  production 10,000,000.00   Lbs.                   1,500,000.00 

Fur  5,230,480         Pieces               7,364,312.00 

Shrimp  481,530         Bbls.                  7,222,950.00 

Oysters 1,309,497           "                      2,618,994.00 

(Fiscal  year   1942-43   no   barrels  taken  as   1943-44   not   complete — 

price  paid  producer  for  1943-44  taken  but  is  very  near  impossible 
to  estimate  due  to  various  grades.) 
Crabs    (Hard  Shell) 
(For  sale  as  hard  crab  and   used 
for    crab    meat    as    value    being 
shown  is  what  our  Louisiana  fish- 
erman are  paid  for  same,  not  the 

packers    7,889,594         Doz.                   1,972,399.00 

Soft  Shell  Crabs  29,086         Doz.                        72,715.00 

Frogs          263,109         Lbs.                       144,710.00 

Crayfish   210,934           "                            21,093.00 

Fresh  &  Salt  Water  Turtles 146,855           "                              8.343.00 

Baby  turtles  _ 865,375         Ea.                          77,384.00 

Diamond   Back   Terrapin   2,203         Doz.                           6,609.00 

Fresh  &  Salt  Water  Fish 16,718,169         Lbs.                   2,339,977.00 

TOTAL  VALUE  TO  THE 

PRODUCER  $  291,599,456.00 

*  60  %    produced   in   the   marshes   and  surrounding  territory  of  South  Louisiana. 
**  25%    produced   in   the  marshes. 


Steve  Baker  (right)   Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  law  enforcement  supervisor  of  the  Eighth 

Congressional   district,  with   Tom    Huffman,  game  agent  of   Pincville,   La.,  with    13  game 

fish   traps   taken    in    Rapides   parish,   in   the    Bayou    Boeuf   swamp   vicinity. 


IT  IS  ENCOURAGING  to  note  the  increas- 
ing interest  being  taken  in  resource  con- 
servation matters  by  leaders  of  various 
phases  of  the  labor  movement.  Interest- 
ing, but  not  unusual  or  illogical,  Matter 
of  fact,  labor  leaders  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conservation  movement.  There 
are  many  reasons  why. 

Until  recently  the  primary  objective  of 
the  labor  leader  was  to  improve  the  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  union.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  anything  else.  As  recently  as  1944  a 
letter  to  a  labor  leader  in  Washington, 
regarding  pollution  problems  and  needs 
along  the  filthy  Anacostia  river,  didn't 
even  bring  an  answer.  That  attitude  has 
changed.  We  call  this  pointed  attention  to 
labor  and  resources  partly  because  we 
have  just  seen  a  new  statement  of  re- 
source policy  produced  by  one  of  the 
major  organized  labor  groups. 

One  reason  why  organized  labor  should 
be  interested  and  concerned  is  partly  a 
result  of  labor's  campaigning  for  shorter 
working  days  and  weeks.  A  generation  ago 
wage  earners  ordinarily  worked  10  or  12 
hours  a  day,  and  six  or  seven  days  a  week. 
Today  the  8-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week 
are  the  rule,  and  in  some  industries  even 
shorter  periods  prevail. 

The  5-day  work  week  gives  one  to  two 
full  days  more  a  week  than  we  had  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  in  which  to  do  what 
we  wish,  including  the  pursuit  of  outdoor 
recreation.  That's  two-sevenths  of  the  time 
of  a  good  many  millions  of  people.  That 
means  our  nation's  recreation  seeking 
"population  equivalent"  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  28  per  cent ! 

Further,  more  wage  earners  now  have 
retirement  benefits,  and  the  general  re- 
tirement age  is  coming  earlier,  when  ] 
are  still  young  enough  to  indulge  freely  in 
outdoor  recreation  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Thus,  organized  labor  is  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  today's  increased  drain 
upon  recreational  r<  sources,  and  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  show  an  intelligent 
interest  in  their  conservation,  and  their 
they  have  t" 
7*0  'thing 

The  pangolin  of  Sumatra,  a  member  of 
the  anteater  family,  is  clothed  in  scaly 
nrmor  so  strong  that  it  can  resist  a  re- 
volver bullet. 
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SPEND  $600,000  FOR 
IMPOUNDING  BASIN 


T 

1  HE  construction  of  the  Impounding 
Basin  for  Bastrop  and  Louisiana  Mills  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
one  industry  is  doing  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
posal of  its  industrial  waste  water. 

The  construction  of  this  basin  is  the 
outgrowth  of  conferences  between  the 
Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission  and 


officials  of  the  Paper  Company  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Stream  Control  Commission  started 
informal  discussion  of  the  waste  disposal 
problem  at  their  Bastrop  and  Louisiana 
Mills  with  the  officials  of  the  Southern 
Kraft  Division  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  1946.  These  discussions  culmi- 
nated in  an  invitation  being  issued  to  the 
officials  of  the  Paper  Company  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion held  early  in  the  summer  of  1948  to 
consider  the  problem  in  detail. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Erling  Riis,  Vice 
President  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, represented  the  company  and  Ernest 
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S.  Clements,  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  presided 
over  the  meeting  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Riis  proposed  that  his  com- 
pany build  a  detention  basin  to  hold  all 
waste  coming  from  the  company's  Bastrop 
and  Louisiana  Mills  during  periods  of  low 
streaw  flow  and  to  install  a  control  struc- 
ture that  would  allow  the  discharge  of 
this  waste  during  periods  of  high  stream 
flow.  The  Commission  expressed  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  company's  cooperation  in 
proposing  this  method  of  waste  control 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit 
in  the  Stream  Control  Commissions  pro- 
gram for  improving  stream  condition  in  the 
state. 

The  first  survey  lines  preliminary  to  the 
construction  of  the  basin  were  run  in  the 
fall  of  1948  and  later  that  year  the  com- 
pany engaged  a  firm  of  consulting  engi- 
neers to  design  the  earthen  and  concrete 
structures  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  bids 
from  contractors.  The  entire  project  is 
now  under  contract  and  about  one-half  of 
the  levee  work  is  done.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  weather  permits,  that  the  basin  will 
be  completed  late  this  summer. 

Construction  of  this  reservoir  has  been 
materially  expedited  by  the  cooperation  of 
various  agencies  whose  facilities  cross  the 
area  involved.  These  agencies  include  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Highways,  More- 
house Parish  Police  Jury,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  Louisiana  Power  and  Light 
Company  and  the  United  Gas  Company. 
The  project  furnishes  a  splendid  example 
of  cooperation  among  industries  and  state 
departments  to  make  the  improvement  of 
our  streams  possible. 

Basic  data  on  the  Bastrop  Impounding 
Basin : 

Elevation  of  storage  pool — 70.0  MGL 
Surface    area    of    basin    at    elevation 

70.0 — 8.5  sq.  mi. 
Drainage  area  contributing  to  basin — 

58.8  sq.  mi. 
Storage    volume    at    elevation    70.0 — 

23,580   acre-feet 
Elevation  of  flow  line  of  sluice  gates — 

60.0  MGL 
Area  of  sluice  gates — 39.3  sq.  ft. 
Elevation  of  crest  of  controlled  spill- 
way—67.0  MGL 
Height    of   gates    on    controlled    spill- 
way— 3  ft. 
Elevation    of    crest    of    uncontrolled 

spillway — 70.0  MGL 
Length  of  controlled  spillway   (open) 

—72.0  ft. 
Length  of  uncontrolled  spillway  crest 

—136.0  ft. 
Elevation  of  top  of  earth  levee — 75.0 

MGL 
Length     of     earth     levee     required — 

57,620  ft. 
Take  a  boy  fishing 

The  chikarah,  an  antelope  found  in  India 
and  Tibet,  has  four  horns  instead  of  the 
conventional  two. 
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WHAT  COLORS  CAN  FISH  SEE  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
ing.    And    so    I    knew    that    1    was    oil     to 
something  very   important.   And   big. 

Mr.  Gantner  allowed  me  to  send  more 
than  200 — about  210  samples,  to  expert 
fishermen  throughout  the  world.  Some  were 
in  South  America,  Africa,  England,  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  France,  Norway,  Iceland, 
New  Zealand,  India,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
of  course  throughout  the  United  States. 

Of  these,  153  replied,  giving  me  very 
precise  answers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  said 
that  the  material  was  a  decided  advance; 
that,  under  the  proper  conditions,  it  would 
take  fish  where  the  old  materials  would 
not  take  fish;  that  the  fly  tied  with  Gantron 
Firefibre  was  much  easier  to  follow;  that 
it  would  float  better  (being  waterproof). 
Two  said  that  they  could  see  no  difference 
whatsoever  between  Gantron  Firefibre  and 
the  new  materials.  One,  a  Scot,  said  that 
he  felt  the  brilliant  UV  activated  material 
actually  frightened  the  fish  away. 

But  much  more  important,  almost  every 
fisherman  said  (there  were  five  exceptions) 
that  the  Gantron  Firefibre  worked  best 
during  heavy  overcast,  early  morning,  and 
evening  fiishing.  In  short  during  the 
shadow   hours   of   the   day. 

Now,  this  was  significant,  but  I  couldn't 
make  heads  or  tails  of  it.  Just  why  in  the 
devil  should  this  new  material,  which  put 
out  the  same  U-V  activation  that  many 
insects  put  out  that  fish  feed  on,  be  no 
more  effective  than  the  ordinary  material 
during  bright  daylight.  In  experimenting  I 
found  this  to  be  true,  too.  But  why? 

The  answer  came  very  unexpectedly. 
And   of   all   places   in   New   York   city. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  visiting  with  fisher- 
man Harry  Miller.  His  office  was  darkened, 
almost  like  the  inside  of  a  theatre.  I 
thought  he  was  trying  to  simulate  bar- 
like conditions.  Fishermen  are  odd  that 
way  sometimes.  The  lunch  hour  ap- 
proached. "Harry,  let's  feed  the  old  man 
inside?"  I  proposed.  He  accepted.  But 
before  he  stepped  out  of  his  room,  he 
put  on  a  very  heavy  pair  of  dark  glasses 
which  covered  about  one  third  of  his  face. 
"Are  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me?" 
I  asked.  "No,  Gene,"  he  said,  "I  have  a 
very  rare  eye  affection.  My  pupil  will  not 
contract.  And  when  I  step  into  the  bright 
daylight,  I  catch  hell.  My  eyes  feel  as 
though  they  will  kill   me." 

Right   there   was   my    answer. 
"Can  you  see  color  under  these   condi- 
tions?" I  asked. 

"Not  unless  I  keep  these  heavy  glasses 
on,"  said  Harry,  "and  then  only  if  I  let 
my  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  glare  a 
little  while.  Why,  you  know  what  it  is 
when  you  look  directly  into  the  sun." 

As  for  the  fish,  I  knew  that  they  have 
a  very  large  eye  and  their  pupil  is  fixed — 
just  like  Harry  Miller's  except  that  the  fish 
has  a  very  much  larger  pupil  and  it  will  not 
contract  at  all. 

Tor  the  next   twelve  months,   I   tried   to 


test    out    this    theory     and     I     found 

very   interesting  results. 

1   found  that  if  I  presented  a  fly  to  the 

lish    in    bright    daylight,    and    it'    the    h  h 

were    in    daylight,    lie    would    lake    a    yellow, 
black,    red,    green    or    blue    fly    without   dis- 

crimation,     Apparently,     he    saw    only    a 

silhouette.  The  size  of  the  fly  and   the   pal 
tern  it  cast  made  the  difference.  Certainly 
not  the  color. 

And  there  is  where  the  angler  who  says 
that  the  fish  cannot  see  color  is  right:  in 
bright  daylight,  if  the  fish's  eye  is  in  sun- 
light, he  cannot  distinguish  color. 

But  I  found  too,  that  the  fish  can  dis- 
tinguish color  if  he  is  in  the  shade  and 
looks  out  from  the  shade  into  the  light. 
Much  as  we  can  see  when  we  are  sitting 
in  a  darkened  room  into  a  bright  area. 
As  long  as  our  eye  is  shaded. 

Asking  plug  fishermen  to  experiment 
along  this  line,  I  found  that  they  confirmed 
my  statements.  The  bass,  for  example, 
would  be  laying  in  the  shadows  and  among 
the  weeds.  In  the  shade,  when  a  lure  was 
cast,  he  would  hit  it. 

Studying  the  stream  behavior  of  lish, 
it  is  pretty  well  recognized  that  trout  will 
remain  behind  rocks,  in  shadow,  or  along 
ledges.  For  a  long  time,  the  popular  belief 
was  that  the  trout  were  hiding  out  from 
natural    enemies.    Actually,    most    of    the 


• 
While    ;i    i  ni  ,■  t    i  anger    in    the    <>■.. 
'i   mi      ii    .i    time,   day   after   day,    I    have 

lain     iim. i  in nli  on     a     lot'    act  "         a     i  l\  >-r 

and    watched    tin-    ii  hes'    nal ural    •  i 

stealthily     lip   into  tin-   water, 

i  he  i    "protected"  eck  out  their 

prey. 

Anyone  who  has  done  much  troul  ii  h- 
ing,   knows   thai    a      oon   a     the     <- 

fall  the  fish  will  move  out  into  the  shallow 
water,    near    bank:,    into    tie-    quiet    Water 

to  feed.  Tlii  ,  in  contract  to  daytime  feed- 
ing, v. inn  the  trout  will  seek  the  deep 
places  or  if  In-  must  feed — when  hunger 
triumph  .  he  •/'■>■  in'"  the  broken  water 
riffles  where  comparatively  little  light 
enters    the    water. 

Incidentally,  in  quite  water,  about  live 
to  eight  pei-  cent  of  the  sun's  rays — in- 
cluding the  ultraviolet  ray  entei 
water.  Of  these,  the  ultraviolet  ray-  keep 
boring  down,  deep  down.  In  extreme 
depths  of  three  thousand  feet,  the  water  is 
absolutely  black  to  human  eyes,  but  yet. 
the  ultraviolet  ray  is  present,  and,  I  be- 
li.  ve,  from  my  still  incomplete  experi- 
ments, that  the  fish  see  in  part  in  this  wave 
length. 

Among  some  very  unusual  work  done 
in  the  northwest,  I  observed  Salmon.  These 
fish  tend  to  roll  early  in  the  morning  and 


Mrs.  Phillip  Prudhommo  and  daughter,  of  Mansfield,  L«„  with  their  catch  of  white 
taken   in   Clear   Lake   ne.ir  there. 
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Ernest  Guidry,  of  the  Jennings  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  with  two  four-and-a-half 
pound  bass  taken  in  the  Lacossine  Refuge. 


toward  evening.  During  the  bright  intense 
hours  of  the  day,  they  seem  to  head  down. 
They  will  come  up,  briefly,  during  bright 
daylight  to  thrash  among  schools  of  candle- 
fish,  say.  Then  they  waund  as  many  as 
they  can  with  their  tails,  and  drop  down 
and  pick  up  these  cripples.  But  the  salmon, 
too,  avoids  the  bright  daylight.  In  this 
connection,  salmon  were  taken  with  baits 
coated  with  Pirelaquer,  which  is  activated 
by  ultraviolet  to  depths  of  650  feet. 

With  the  experimenting  I  have  done, 
which  is  admittedly  inconclusive  because 
I  have  been  working  with  these  ultraviolet- 
activated  materials  for  only  three  years, 
I  have  found  indications  of  the  following: 

1.  That  fish  see  in  a  color  range 
which  is  between  that  of  a  bee  and  a 
human,  with  overlapping  both  ways. 

2.  That  most  of  the  insects  fish, 
feed  on,  give  off  colors  in  these  wave- 
lengths. 

3.  That  fish,  in  bright  daylight,  and 
with  their  eyes  in  bright  light  can 
see  no  color. 

4.  That  fish  can  distinguish  colors 
within  the  human  range,  in  the  bright 
colors,  very  distinctly  during  the 
"shadow"  hours  of  the  day. 

This  summer  I  am  going  to  experiment 
with  fish  vision  by  moonlight.  It  remains 
that  there  is  a  little  ultraviolet  activation 
during  these  hours. 

It  would,  of  course,  make  me  very  happy 
to    correspond    with    any    outdoor    writers 
whose  careful  experiences  will  corroborate 
or  disprove   my   theories   on   fish  vision. 
Take  a  boy  fishing 

Apparently  freezing  does  not  injure 
frogs  at  all. 


LYNCH  LAW  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

decline  and  further  restrictions  had  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  kill  to  keep  the  essential 
brood  stock  from  being  exterminated.  The 
very  destructive  practice  of  luring  ducks 
and  geese  to  the  blind  by  the  use  of  corn 
and  chopped  sweet  potatoes  was  prohibited. 
Shooting  after  four  p.  m.  when  ducks  were 
returning  to  their  resting  areas  was  pro- 
hibited. The  daily  bag  limit  on  ducks  was 
reduced  to  four  and  the  open  season  re- 
duced to  thirty  days. 

These  restrictions  upon  the  kill  would 
have  been  effective  but  for  an  unfortunate 
development  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
a  deplorable  disregard  for  constituted  au- 
thority, to  say  nothing  of  a  disregard  for 
the  future  of  a  great  natural  resource. 
Well  informed  witnesses  testifying  this 
year  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Wildlife  estimated  the  unlawful  kill  at 
25%  of  the  total  kill.  It  naturally  follows 
if  that  type  of  lawlessness  could  be 
stamped  out  we  could  either  have  a  longer 
season  and  a  more  liberal  bag  limit  for 
legitimate  shooters  or  we  could  to  that 
extent   increase   the   available   supply. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  which  was  urgently 
needed,  the  Congress  last  year  increased 
the  price  of  the  duck  stamp  licenses  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  which  doubled  the 
funds  available  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  the  employment  of  enforce- 
ment agents  in  the  field.  Those  agents, 
while  still  entirely  too  few  in  number, 
have  shown  a  commendable  activity  in 
apprehending  violators  but  unfortunately 
in  some  jurisdictions  they  have  encoun- 
tered Federal  judges  who  instead  of  dis- 
charging their  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the 
law  as  well  as  setting  an  example  for 
obedience  to  constituted  authority  have 
deliberately  adopted  a  contrary  course. 

A  notable  example  is  Honorable  William 
C.  Coleman  of  Baltimore,  Maryland's 
Senior  Federal  Judge.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  issue  of  Conserva- 
tion News  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  a  privately  financed  Institute 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  America's 
renewable  wildlife  resources.  It  relates  to 
a  recent  meeting  of  sportsmen  or  those 
who  claim  that  title,  in  Baltimore  at  which 
the  shooting  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Maryland    Waterfowl    Meeting    A    Riot 

The  waterfowl  forum  recently  con- 
ducted at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  turned 
into  a  riot  and  bitter  criticism  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  re- 
ports the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  outlined  the 
status  of  waterfowl  as  determined  by 
the  winter  surveys  in  order  to  give  the 
Marylanders  the  picture  and  then 
threw  the  meeting  open  for  discussion. 
Hon.  William  C.  Coleman,  Maryland's 
senior  federal  judge,  was  the  leader 
in   leveling   criticism   at  the  waterfowl 


management  program.  He  favored 
baiting  ducks  throughout  the  area, 
claiming  that  95  per  cent  of  the  ducks 
killed  in  Maryland  are  shot  over  baited 
waters  anyway.  He  called  for  a  longer 
season  of  60  to  70  days  with  rest  days 
and  a  larger  bag  limit  than  4,  stating 
that  4  ducks  are  not  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  go  out  hunting.  He 
stated  further  that  the  District  At- 
torney had  come  to  his  office  about  a 
month  ago  with  67  cases  of  baiting 
ducks,  but  he  did  not  think  it  worth- 
while to  bring  them  to  trial.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions  the  meeting 
seemed  to  be  unanimous — so  far  as 
expressions  were  made — in  favor  of  a 
longer  season  for  more  killing  of 
ducks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing it  was  put  to  an  expression  and  it 
voted  in  favor  of  more  shooting  days 
and  a  bigger  bag,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing that  this  might  result  in  a  closed 
season  for  1951.  Glenn  Martin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  League  of 
Sportsmen  and  well-known  manufac- 
turer of  aircraft,  was  among  the  few 
who  urged  those  present  to  temper 
their  demands  and  listen  to  reason. 
J.  Hammond  Brown  said  in  his  news- 
paper story  covering  the  meeting 
"there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  satisfied  the  demands 
made  at  the  meeting,  most  of  the  con- 
tinent's (waterfowl)  population  would 
be  wiped  out  utterly  within  30  days." 
I  am  inserting  this  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  twenty- 
five    or    thirty   million    true    sportsmen    of 


Jeff     Bernard,    of     Palmetto,    with     a     big 
jackfish    caught    on   the    Gulf   Coast. 
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Ten-pound  bass  caught  by  George  Wilson, 

of    Covington,    La.,    in    the    Bogue    Falaya 

river   on    March   26th. 


America  in  order  that  they  may  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  in  saving  our  ducks  and 
geese.  If  this  notice  to  the  Federal  judges 
of  the  United  States  proves  to  be  inade- 
quate I  shall  at  some  appropriate  time 
present  to  the  Senate  a  detailed  account 
of  every  violation  in  which  a  Federal 
judge  ignores  his  oath  of  office,  ignores 
the  Constitution,  ignores  statutory  law 
and  metes  out  lynch  law  to  the  ducks  and 
geese. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

BACK  COUNTRY  BASS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
We  wound  back  then,  and  had  a  try  at 
an  unpublicized  inland  spot  with  a  necrro 
guide  named  Jake  who  had  done  some 
mighty  good  business  for  us  previously. 
It  pleased  me  to  see  Jake  so  casual  about 
the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  fine 
bass  fishing  in  these  waters  when  you  find 
everyone,  guides  and  fishermen  alike, 
simply  taking  it  for  granted  that  if  you  go 
bass  fishing  you  expect  to  catch  a  limit  of 
big  bass.  But  to  rue,  a  Yankee  who  thought 
he  had  fished  around  a  bit  here  and  there, 
and  who  knows  by  many  a  sal  expe 
that  a  lot  of  Northern  bass  bonanzas  are 
once-a-season  happenings,  .Tike's  I 
reaction  was  a  revelation. 

Later,  in  Mississippi,  where  our  back- 
country  meandering  continued  with  ex- 
actly as  good  results  as  the   other  states 


had  turned  up,  I  ran  into  a  Northerner 
from  my  home  state.  I  began  giving  him 
an  impromptu  dissertation. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "no  doubt  you  catch 
has,.  But  I'd  rather  catch  one  two-pound 
Northern  bass  in  a  whole  day's  fishing 
than   ten   of  these   big,   sluggish   Southern 

devils.     They  won't   fight." 

They  won't?  Mister,  don't  try  to  sell 
that  malarkey  to  me.  I've  seen  bass  in 
both  North  and  South  that  didn't  fight. 
And  then  again — there's  one  little  pond 
we're  not  telling  anybody  about.  We  found 
it.  in  Louisiana,  where  we  expected  our 
luck  would  run  out,  but  found,  happily, 
that  it  didn't. 

The  day  was  hot.  The  ancient  sur- 
rounding swamps  were  still.  Ashore,  as 
our  heat  slid  by,  an  egret  posed  close 
beside  the  head  of  a  scrawny  grazing 
swamp  cow.  The  spindle-shanked,  snow- 
white  bird  leaned  its  long  neck  forward 
comically,  as  though  whispering  in  the 
cow's  ear.  The  cow  raised  her  head  as  if 
she  said,  "Yeah?  Is  that  so!" 

We  laughed.  Just  kidding,  I  said, 
"They're  discussing  that  old  mossy-backed 
bass  lying  beneath  that  cypress  yonder." 

At  that  moment  a  limpkin — which  is 
very  common  farther  east,  but  rare  in 
Louisiana — stalked  cautiously  out  of  the 
swamp  tangle,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  young  turkey.  Silently,  slowly, 
cautiously  he  waded  near  the  cypress  bole. 
He  bent  his  neck  and  quietly  lifted  one 
of  the  huge  fresh-water  snails  which  to  a 
limpkin  is  a  delicacy.  I  suppose  he  was 
going  to  take  it  back  into  the  shade  and 
crack  its  thin  shell.  But  as  he  lifted  it 
above  water  he  dropped  it. 

The  water  beside  him  exploded.  The 
bird  let  out  a  wild  shriek  and  fell  over 
his  long  legs  and  wings  trying  to  retreat. 
We  jumped  as  if  someone  had  shot  at  us. 

"Good  Lord,"  I  said,  "There  was  a  bass 
there  !  And  what  a — " 


But  by  that  time  my  wife,  quick  on  the 

recovery,     .■•:■       ailing    a    top-water    plug 

down   be  ide   the   big  cypress  hole. 

ii;  ly,    the    li  h   had    not   wanted  to 

I.     'I  In-    bird    hail    dropped  it, 

and    tie-    plop    ha  '    m,    lying  in 

waii  deep   beneath   Me-   ',!d   I 

pult    out    and    upward.    The    plug    spla   hed 

just  righl  and  lay  inert.  Nothing  happened. 
No,  he  'ing  to  he  fooled  again. 

Then  sin-  twitched  il  ever  bo  slightly. 

I    have    never    i  een    a    more    powerful, 

vicious  strike.    Tin  ned   to  open 

up.  Spray  flew  four  feel  high.  She-  leaned 
back  on  the  rod.  I'm  not  ure  what  hap- 
pened then.  There  was  another  jarring 
explosion,  and  a  great-mouthed  fish  was 
visibli  momentarily,  veiled  in  foam  and 
flying  water,  rattling  his  gills,  flailing  the 
plug,  lint  before  the  water  had  even 
settled  the  reel  was  screaming,  the  light 
rod  twisting  down  dangerously.  He  was 
away,  running,  plunging,  bucking  at  the 
line. 

Sometime  later  she  said  breathlessly: 
"You'll  have  to  take  it.  I  simply  can't 
hold  him." 

I  grabbed  the  rod  and  worked  on  him. 
Then,  when  at  last  it  became  plain  that 
he  was  on  to  stay,  and  tiring,  I  passed 
it  back.  Finally  she  led  him  in — eight 
pounds  of  bass  that  I  defy  anyone  to  term 
"sluggish." 

That  evening  I  tried  a  little  while  before 
dinner,  just  to  prove  that  the  big  one  was 
lucky.  I  came  back  in  time  for  dinner 
with  six  good-sized  fish.  Next  morning  I 
got  up  early,  insisting  that  they  must  just 
have  happened  to  be  hitting  last  evening — 
and  caught  eight  more  before  breakfast. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  where  the  place 
it,  or  exactly  where  you  should  go  in  any 
of  the  state?  we  covered.  If  you  want 
some  of  this  fishing,  just  go  look  for  it,  as 


R      L      Dufrene,    Shuma    Solan,    and    George    Soulican.    of    L.ikc    Charles,    w.th     , 
speckled  trout  taken   in  Black   Lake,  La.  Only  artificial  bait  *>s  used. 
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we  did.  You'll  never  find  these  waters 
crowded.  It's  exceedingly  economical  fish- 
ing, and  the  search  for  such  Southern 
bonanzas  is  a  real  adventure. 

Go  to  the  little  red-dirt  towns  and  chin 
with  the  local  boys.  Hook  on  your  kicker 
and  run  up  and  down  some  of  the  South- 
ern rivers.  Turn  off  into  the  numberless 
sloughs  and  backwaters.  Or  search  out  the 
tiny  ponds  and  the  sweet-water  branches 
nobody  ever  heard  of.  You  can  catch  un- 
civilized bass  in  hundreds  of  such  waters 
that  have  never  seen  a  plug  or  heard  the 
dip  of  an  oar,  bass  which  will  so  commonly 
go  above  four  pounds  that  no  native 
bothers  to  talk  about  them  unless  they're 
one  to  ten  pounds  heavier  than  that.  Think 
I  exaggerate?  Go  find  out  for  yourself! 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

OUTDOOR  NOTES  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
and  hook,  and  flew  off  with  bait,  line  and 
rod.  He  just  didn't  give  a  hoot! 
Reel  Tool 
A  fish  hook  is  a  necessity  on  a  fishing 
trip   but   it   can    also   be    the    ruination    of 
that  trip.  A  hook  rammed  into  a  person's 
hand   can  be   dangerous.   Unless  you  have 
the  right  equipment,  a  trip  to  the  doctor  is 
often  necessary  to  have  it  removed.  Trying 
to   get   it   out   with   the   wrong    equipment 
can    cause    much    unnecessary    pain    and 
usually  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  American  Guides  Association  recom- 
mends that  every  fisherman  carry  a  pair 
of  Bernard  Fisherman's  Pliers.  These 
make  the  removal  of  a  fish  hook  simple. 
They  will  also  come  in  handy  for  a  dozen 
other  uses.  They  cut  wire,  squeeze  sinkers, 
and  fit  nearly  all  nuts  found  on  reels  and 
small  parts  of  motors.  They  are  constructed 
of  nickel  plated  steel  to  outlast  wear  and 
weather.  It  is  possible  to  exert  a  ton  of 
pressure  with  their  vice  action  grip.  And — 
not  the  least  attraction  is  the  cost — $2.00. 
A  check  or  money  order  sent  to  Sargeant 
&  company,  8  Water  Street,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  will  bring  you  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  you've  ever  had  to  that 
old  tackle  box. 

Prong-horn  Likeness 

The  prong-horned  antelope  is  unique 
among  mammals.  It  is  not  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  deer,  wild  goat,  or  giraffe — 
yet  it  has  characteristics  common  to  each 
of  these  animals.  Like  the  giraffe,  it  has 
two  hoofs  on  each  foot.  It  is  similar  to 
the  goat  in  that  it  has  musk  glands  and 
a  gall  bladder.  It  has  forked  horns  like  the 
deer,  but  the  horns  are  formed  from 
agglutinated  hair.  Instead  of  shedding  them 
entirely  like  the  deer,  they  cast  off  the 
outer  shell  after  the  rut,  leaving  a  bone- 
like core  on  which  grows  new  horny  shells. 
Nature's   Oddities 

Fish,  like  humans,  get  seasick  if  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  for  an  extended 
period. 

There  is  a  small  plover  in  Africa  which 


serves  as  a  toothpick  for  crocodiles.  They 
allow  it  to  enter  its  mouth  unharmed. 

Burrowing  owl's  prairie-dogs,  and  rattle- 
snakes have  been  found  living  in  the  same 
dens. 

The  female  nine-banded  armadillo  nor- 
mally gives  birth  to  four  young,  all  of 
the  same  sex. 

White  bass  die  of  old  age  in  three  years. 

The  neck  of  a  bird  has  greater  freedom 
of  motion  than  that  of  a  snake.  The  tiny 
neck  of  a  sparrow  has  14  vertebrae  while 
the  neck  of  a  giraffe  has  only  7. 
Big     Business 

More  is  spent  each  year  on  hunting 
and  fishing  than  the  combined  amount 
spent  on  football,  baseball,  bowling  and 
golf.  The  annual  dog  bill  alone  could 
finance  baseball  for  several  years. 
Rabbit   Fever 

It  is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Wildlife 
Service  that  1  per  cent  of  our  total  wild 
rabbit  population  is  infected  with  tu- 
laraemia, or  rabbit  fever,  as  most  people 
call  it.  A  person  may  catch  the  disease  by 
handling  infected  animals  or  by  eating 
game  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cooked.  Ninty  per  cent  of  the  human  cases 
are  not  caused  by  rabbits,  but  insect  bites, 
squirrels,  opossums,  quail,  sage  hens, 
coyotes,  deer,  red  foxes,  bull  snakes, 
groundhegs,  muskrats,  domestic  hogs, 
skunks,  cats,  dogs,  sheep  and  rats  have 
been  recorded  as  sources  for  tularaemia  ;n 
man.  Five  per  cent  of  the  human  victims 
die  from  that  disease. 

Short   Snorts 

The  javalina  is  the  only  truly  wild  pig 
inhabiting  the  U.  S.  It  is  found  in  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  a  normal  year  over  69,000,000  pounds 
of  wild  rabbit  are  harvested  in  the  U.   S. 

Powdered  cloves  or  red  pepper  will  keep 
ants    out   of   the    camp   food    box. 
Fishing  Willie 

Willie  had  been  absent  from  Sunday 
School  the  week  before.  His  teacher  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  little  boys  went 
when  they  played  hooky  from  Sunday 
School. 

"Sure,"  replied  Willie,  "fishing!" 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

HORSE  SHOE  FOR  RODEO  BAIT  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
is  conducted  leaves  nothing  but  the 
weather  to  conjecture.  The  rodeo  program 
is  a  well  thought  out,  well  prepared  insti- 
tution. From  its  inauguration  back  in  the 
1920s  such  rodeo  masters  as  John  Dono- 
van, the  permanent  president,  Hugh 
Wilkinson,  the  permanent  general  chair- 
man ;  Irwin  Wilkinson,  acting  chairman ; 
Miles  Coe,  Harry  Bonck,  Frank  VonDer- 
Haar,  and  several  others  of  the  original 
rodeo  personnel,  have  left  nothing  to 
chance  except  the  fishing.  The  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  Inc.,  is  a  model 
for  similar  affairs  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  only  one  social  class  .  .  .  you  must 
belong  to  the  fraternity  of  sports  fisher- 
men.    Whether    you    attend    in    a    skiff, 


This  Blue  Catfish  was  caught  by  Albert 
Crane,  Livingston  Parish,  Livingston, 
Louisiana  at  Freeman's  Landing  on  the 
Tickfaw  River  on  February  26th,  1950, 
Weight  5V/2  lbs,  and  44i/2  inches  in 
length. 


pirogue,  lugger  or  palatial  yacht,  you  en- 
joy no  protocol.  If  you  qualify  as  a  rodeo 
fisherman  you're  a  brother  and  you've  got 
an  equal  chance  at  any  prize  offered.  But 
maybe  a  horse  shoe  in  your  tackle  box 
would  help  a  little. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

FARMER  POINTS  THE  WAY  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
out  and  when  the  water  recedes  they  move 
back,  but  often  too  late  to  put  in  a  crop 
and  get  it  matured  before  a  killing  frost. 

What  about  the  people  moved  out  of 
these  areas?  It  is  a  known  and  proven  fact 
that  all  regions  where  such  an  area  has 
been  established,  towns,  industry,  business 
and  jobs  have  sprung  up  where  before 
only  a  few  scattered  families  once  lived. 

Yes,  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future 
when  the  man  with  the  rod  and  gun  will 
have  to  find  his  enjoyment  in  vast  public 
recreational  areas,  and  will  shoot  nice  fat 
game,  which  have  been  scientifically  bred 
for  speed  and  quality  meat,  and  fast  grow- 
ing tender  fish  that  know  how  to  fight  at 
the  end  of  a  rod — and  ducks?  unlimited! 
And  the  sportsmen  would  not  object  to 
reasonable  license  fees  for  the  use  of  such 
areas. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

When  the  Barbary  sheep,  the  only  wild 
sheep  in  Africa,  suspects  he  is  in  danger, 
he  does  not  flee.  Instead,  he  remains 
motionless,  trusting  his  color  to  blend  with 
the  surroundings  to  conceal  him. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

The  anableps,  a  fish  of  tropical  America, 
has  two  pupils  in  each  eye.  It  swims  with 
the  top  half  of  its  eyes  above  the  water, 
and  with  each  pupil  functioning  separately 
can  see  above  and  below  the  water  at  the 
same  time. 
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SUMMER   FLOUNDER 


1  HE  summer  flounder  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting fish.  In  fact,  it's  one  of  those  things 
that  you  won't  believe  until  you  see  it  .  .  . 
After  you  see  it,  you'll  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  someone  that  you  did! 

To  begin  with,  the  summer  flounder  is 
born  in  a  confusing  manner.  Although  the 
adults  are  bottom  dwellers,  the  eggs  are 
deposited  near  the  surface  where  they 
float  aimlessly  about  until  the  tiny  fry  are 
hatched. 

For  awhile,  the  young  summer  flounders 
look  like  any  other  fish  except  that  they 
develop  a  decided  tendency  to  swim  on  one 
side,  and  not  upright  like  most  other  fishes. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  summer 
flounder  prefers  to  swim  on  its  right  side, 
and  her  is  where  the  puzzle  begins.  Evi- 
dently bored  at  staring  down  into  the  mud 
all  the  time,  the  right  eye  decides  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  left  eye. 

Nature  good  naturedly  obliges  by  mov- 
ing out  of  the  vray  certain  blocking  tissues 
on  top  of  the  head  and  in  something  like 
three  days  the  change-over  is  complete. 
The  right  eye  now  explores  the  upper 
world  right  alongside  the  left. 

This  arrangement  works  out  beautifully, 
for  the  summer  flounder  is  now  equipped 
to  start  its  normal  adult  existence  by 
burying  itself,  right  side  down,  in  the 
sand  or  mud,  only  the  two  left  eyes  re- 
maining uncovered,  staring  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  flounder  is  able  to  keep  a 
double-sharp  lookout  for  food.  When  a 
small  fish,  mollusk,  or  some  form  of 
Crustacea  swims  by,  the  flounder  pops  out 
of  its  hideout  and  gobbles  down  an  un- 
suspecting meal. 

With  no  attempt  to  add  further  con- 
fusion, but  merely  to  present  all  the  facts, 
recognition  must  also  be  given  to  the 
flounder,  Pseudopleuronectes  americanus 
americanus,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
summer  flounder  despite  its  much  more  im- 
pressive scientific   name. 


"My  wile  trained  him." 


By  Lou  S.  Caine 

(James   Ileddon's'   Souk) 

That  is,  it  is  very  similar  except — in- 
stead of  the  right  eye  moving  over  witli 
the  left,  as  with  the  summer  flounder,  the 
winter  flounder  prefers  to  reverse  the 
procedure  and  moves  the  left  eye  over 
alongside  the  right. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Brail,  Founder,  Pucker- 
mouth,  Doormat,  Fluke,  Sand  Dub,  Turbot 
Flounder,  Fig  Leaf,  Sole,  Flatfish,  Plaice, 
Southern  Flounder,  Winter  Flounder  and 
Northern    Fluke. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  As  mentioned, 
the  summer  flounder  is  left  eyed  while  the 
winter  flounder  is  right  eyed.  Elongated, 
almost  continuous  fins  form  a  border 
broken  only  by  head  and  tail. 

Top  is  olive  brown,  belly  white,  and 
adults  have  small  white  spots  on  body  and 
fins  with  darker  spots  scattered  over  body 
on  upper  side.  It  has  the  ability  to  match 
the  pattern  of  any  background,  even  a 
checkerboard,  and  thus  derives  protection 
from  this  camouflaging. 

RANGE  .  .  .  Summer  flounder  ranges 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida  while  the  winter 
flounder  is  found  from  North  Carolina 
north  to  Labrador. 

SIZE  .  .   .  Average  is  2  to  4  pounds. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  Excellent.  Usually  on 
menus  as  fillet  of  sole. 

FOODS  .  .  .  Crabs,  shrimps,  squid, 
bloodworms   and   minnows. 

LURES  .  .  .  Occasionally  caught  on 
feathered  jigs  and  small  plugs  like  Sea 
Runt,   River  Runt  and   Saltwater  Torpedo. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Surf  casting  and  still- 
fishing. 

TACKLE  .  .  .  The  standard  surf  outfit, 
while  on  the  heavy  side,  is  satisfactory 
for  this  type  of  fishing.  However,  for 
fishing  the  protected  waters  of  bays  and 
inlets,  a  tubular  steel  casting  rod  like  the 
"Pal"  is  best.  Split,  tempered  bamboo  is 
also  excellent  as  well  as  the  "Pal  Spook" 
glass  rod;  the  5  foot  length,  medium 
action  is  recommended. 

Where  larger  fish  are  usually  encoun- 
tered, the  "Riptide"  bamboo  casting  rod 
is  excellent  since  it  is  especially  designed 
for  this  tpye  of  fishing.  Since  summer 
flounders  are  bottom  feeders,  still-fishing 
or  drifting  slowly  with  the  bait  just  ..ft' 
the   bottom   is  the   lust    method. 

Although  not  considered  an  outstanding 
gamefish,  the  summer  flounder  will  give 
a  lively  tussle  on  light  tackle.  Whatever 
shortcomings  it  may  have  in  light  are 
greatly  overshadowed  by  its  succulent 
flavor. 

Many    species    of    flounder    inhabit    our 


Pacific  coa  t  and  are  generally  known 
locallj  a  "  ole  ."  The  e  include  the  arrow- 
tooth  flounder,  starry  flounder,  broadfin 
sole,  rex  Bole,  scaley  fin  ole  and  many 
others.  Tin-  well  known  halibut,  of  great 
commercial     value,     is    a     member    of    thin 

same  family  of  flatfi  he    and  reachi 

pound      ill    weight. 

Thus,    the    flounder,    whether    summer, 

winter,  or  southern,  is  a  unique  fish,  amaz- 
ing in  biological  structure  and  delicious  to 
consume,    despite    its    unilateral    existence. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

The  world's  rarest  game  bird  is  the 
Hawaiian  goose  or  "nene."  changes  in  land 
use  and  extra  hunting  pressure  have  re- 
duced their  ranks  to  a  pitiful  remnant  of 
not  over  25  or  30  birds. 

Take  ii   boy  fishing 


While  the  rhino's  defective  sight  can 
hardly  make  out  a  motionless  man  at  a 
distance  more  than  40  or  50  yards,  the 
animal's  sense  of  smell  is  so  keen  that 
it  can  detect  the  presence  of  man  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  or  more  away. 

Take  a  bog  fishing 

The  hedge  hog  is  notorious  for  its  snake- 
killing  proclivities.  It  bites  the  victim  near 
the  tail,  then  curls  up  and  lets  the  snake 
strike  repeatedly,  injuring  itself  on  the 
hedge  hog's  spine.  After  the  snake  i-  ex- 
hausted, the  hedge  hog  simply  bites  his 
victim  into  pieces  and  eats  it. 

Take  a  boy  fishing 

The  common  brown  hare  raises  her 
young  in  solitary  manner.  After  they  are 
a  few  days  old,  she  finds  a  separate  form 
for  each  and  visits  them  each  night  for 
suckling. 


"All  of  which  rctni'-.ds  me.  I  gotta 
buy  a  fishing   license!" 
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